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Srr Ropert Peex’s pupil and follower, Lord Lincoln, has been 
making a declaration of his political views to the electors of Man- 





chester; some of whom have invited him to be a candidate at the 


1 election. 
eritable Member for the borough in conjunction with Mr. Milner 


first raised its head in Manchester. 
Mark Philips, is a question fitter to be decided by the sufficiently | 
shrewd electors themselves, than to be bandied about among | 
heated partisans writing in London newspapers. Lord Lincoln’s | 
speech is generally regarded as an approximate exposition of Sir 
obert Peel’s views as to the actual state of public affairs; and in 
that light it has been read with great interest. If we are war- 
ranted in so regarding it, our anticipations respecting the position 
which Sir Robert Peel and his friends would be likely to take in 
the coming session of Parliament are fully borne out. Although 
our readers are aware that we did not entertain much doubt upon 
the subject, we may say that the assurance which we gather from 
Lord Lincoln’s speech is very satisfactory. In his frank and ex- 
plicit address, we discern the expected superiority to party feel- 
ing. His reservation of a fair field and free trial for Ministers 
on all the stirring questions is so distinct and emphatic, that the 
speech might be called almost Ministerial in its tone. But it 
will be seen to observe throughout the rule of preferring mea- 
sures to men: Lord Lincoln will support Ministers so long as 
they prove earnest or capable in their task ; but the needful mea- 
sures are things upon which he imperatively insists. He will 
help Ministers to carry them if they can do it; but he will help 
to carry them at all events. He will support Ministers in pro- 
moting the Free-trade policy, in advancing education, in giving 
material help to fedend in her need, in extending civil and social 
equality to that country. He seems even to go beyond them in 
present opinion as to the condition of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland; but he will not press forward ulterior measures to 
their detriment and without prospect of immediate public benefit. 
On the other hand, he will not compete for popularity by sacri- 
ficing his convictions: he will not, for instance, embarrass the 
Government by encouraging experiments on large branches of | 
the revenue, such as the Malt-tax and the Tex-duties; or truckle | 
to the cry for sumptuary laws on the employment of labour, such | 
as a compulsory Ten-hours Bill. There is throughout Lord Lin- | 
coln’s speech, a straightforward explicitness, an absence of dis- | 
play or pretence for the sake of appearances, a preference for the | 
substance to the modes, a candid deference for others combined 
with a frank independence, that not only do honour to his na- | 
ture and his understanding, but augur well for the utility and 
success of the distinguished and still 
which he belongs. 





rising band of statesmen to | 








The committee of Irish landlords in Dublin has issued a sche- | 
dule of resolutions, which were to have been submitted at 
a general meeting on Thursday last; and reports of the pro- 
ceedings will probably arrive in time for notice in our Postscript. 
The published resolutions give no great reason to expect much in 
the way of practical results from the gathering. The sounder 
parts seem to be burrowed from the programme of remedial 
measures imputed to the Government. ee small subsidiary 
measures are added, overlaying what there may be of distinct 
policy with confused details. The measures suggested are many 
of them desirable enough in their objects; but they are too many, 
cumbered with premature particulars, and undigested into 4 
Whole. The collected landlords make small promise of doing much 
themselves ; they call for everything to be given by the State, even 
down to seed ; and they make no generous advance to endow the 
State with power to deal with all, even with their own property. 
The landlords seem to labour under a terrible fear, that in the 
efforts to rescue Ireland they shall be hurt. They say one word 


[Latest Eprrion.] 


= 


There is no doubt that he would be a very | 


Gibson, especially as representing that liberal Conservatism which | 
But whether he, Mr. John | 
Bright, or some other person, ought to be the successor of Mr. 


for their country, two for themselves, and fall into the condition 
induced by all self-seeking in times when great actions are needed 
—feebleness. Ina word, there is no stamp of originality, energy, 
or singleness of purpose, about the manifesto. We suspect that if 
the committee can keep together long enough, it will prove useful 
rather as a board of reference and consultation respecting mea- 
sures planned by Government, than as a source of original sug- 
gestions. 





A fatal pettiness of action in the English Protectionist So- 
cieties evinces the actual decay of the party. The schism on the 
question of the Malt-tax is not only suffered to be visible, but 
members of the party have fallen to bickering about it among 
themselves. We noted, last week, the difference of opinion be- 
tween the few leading statesmen and the great body of the Pro- 
tectionists : alive to the danger of a rupture—unable, we presume, 
to win over Lord Stanley and other chiefs—the “ Central So- 
mow | ” has adopted the mortal expedient of trimming: it has 
modified its declaration for repeal into a demand for total repeal 
“as soon as it shall appear practicable.” Already we perceive 
signs that such a confession of weakness provokes contempt on 
the part of the main body: the vacillating mediation of the Rich- 
mond section is likely to prove no effectual shield between the 
displeasure of the ardent Protectionists in the ranks and the aris- 
tocratic self-will of the commanders. Meanwhile, attention is 
divided between public policy and a project for commemoratin 
the victories which the Duke of Richmond would have achieved, 
if he could : the memorial is to consist of a fund for the relief of 
decayed farmers, over which he is to preside. The tenant-farmers 
are going to immortalize the Duke of Richmond, at his request, 
by establishing a benefit society for the advantage of their own 
class. There is a sort of mutual self-munificence in this plan, at 
once ingenious and satisfactory. It is a kind of interchange of 
presents on the principle of the Clearing-house in the City, where 
mutual credits are set one against the other without the trouble 
of passing the cash. It has its precedent in any public dinner, 
which is said to be “ given” to such a one, though it is really 
eaten up by the givers, pampering themselves to his honour. 
Whilst Protectionists are divided between the Malt-tax and Lord 
Stanley—the Duke of Richmond between malt and his own me- 
morial—Lord George Bentinck between Protection and the fund 
for decayed jockies—the influence of the “Country party” is 
evidently going to the dogs. No party can bear up against its 
own triviality. 





The speech of King Louis Philippe, on opening the French 
Chambers, judged by the general standard of royal speeches, is 
not a very satisfactory indication as to the state of official feelin 
in France. The hackneyed assurances of peace usher in a bold 
out-speaking flourish about the Montpensier marriage, as con- 
tinuing the “ intimate ” relations of France with Spain,—just the 
very thing of which English officials are jealous; and the an- 
nouncement of a treaty of navigation with Russia is followed by 
the announcement that the King has protested against that “ un- 
expected event” the annexation of Cracow. The tone of the 
speech almost implies that France glories in her isolation. Such 
is the first impression; but we suspect other feelings lie be- 
neath the surface. It is credibly reported, that in a draft of 
the speech prepared by the constitutional historian, M. Guizot, 
the annexation of Cracow was characterized as “ regrettable” : 
the King’s substitution of the more neutral phrase, joined to his 
open declaration of the protest, indicates a state of vacillation 


| and uneasiness; and his marked allusion to the small and un- 
| satisfactory cooperation of French and English at the Rio de la 


Plata looks as if he were glad to make the most of any opportu- 


nity for hinting that the English alliance is neither lost nor un- 
valued. 


This maturer impression is strengthened by a perusal of the 


diplomatic correspondence on the Montpensier marriage, which 
has been laid before the French Chambers, and published in the 
London journals; and which also confirms our previous views of 
| the communications between the French and English Ministers. 
| In protesting against the marriage, Lord Palmerston takes his 
stand upon the treaty of Utrecht, which he regards as “ conclu- 
| sive” against the match; he also objects that England will be 
| jealous at the closer relation that the marriage will establish be- 
| tween the Courts of Madrid and Paris, and especially that it 
might lead to an armed French intervention in Spanish affairs ; 
| and he distinctly hints that England might waive her objections 
if the Duke and Dutchess de Montpensier were to make certain 
public “ renunciations,”—meaning renunciations of her right of 
succession, that is, to the Spanish throne. 
pressed our opinion as to the flaw in any protest against the mar- 
riage which rests upon the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, 


We have before ex- 
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further renunciations. 
So much for the matter in issue. 


could not have escaped the most casual] observation. 


very remote. 
make the worst of the affair. 


cencies of controversy between gentlemen: he lays himself open 


coarsely-expressed and random charge against the French diplo- 
matists of using “ moral coercion” upon Queen Isabella, for drag- 


garbling the writing of his antagonist in the controversy by way 
of building up a charge of inconsistency! Lord Palmerston 
Seizes the occasion to make insinuations of shabby conduct. He 
seems to forget that all parties to the controversy were presumed 
to be gentlemen. His writing reads as if it were throughout 
animated by a malignant spirit seeking to give offence and to 
render the breach as wide as possible. We do not say that such 


urpose was otherwise, his manner was lamentably calculated to 

lie him. 

It is fortunate that this correspondence has been brought to 
light so soon, 
mised appeal from the British Minister to the British public. 
Among reflecting readers, that appeal will meet with a response not 


Tuileries, but gravely condemnatory of the imprudent, mischie- 


Affairs. It will virtiially be an appeal even to some of Lord Pal- 
merston’s own colleagues, who cannot have been privy to the lum- 
bering despatches when they were transmitted. We believe, indeed, 
that their worst effect may be neutralized by public opinion, and 
by subsequent communications conceived more in the spirit of that 
= opinion. For where two peoples, like the French and 

nglish, have mutual interests so close, and know that they have, 
it is impossible that they can be dragged into conflict by indiscre- 
tion so individual and so transparent. 





It will suffice to enumerate some few points of interest in the 
rest of the foreign news. Russia has assembled a large army on 
the frontiers of Cracow and Austrian Gallicia ; and Austria shows 
a watchful alarm. Wallachia and the other Christian provinces 
of Eastern Europe have evinced much dismay at the extinction 
of the remains of Poland. Switzerland exhibits new religious 
feuds ; the Catholic Canton of Fribourg having been attacked by 
free corps from Vaud. In Italy, the Pope continues his social 
reforms; displays a personal activity most unusual in wearers of 
the tiara; and is already at issue with Austria on a point of 
ecclesiastical privilege, in which he happens to have the con- 
servative side. In Spain, the Government have partially receded 
from its assault on Seiior Olozaga; who, while travelling to take 
his seat in the Cortes, had been imprisoned on the old charge of 
coercing Queen Isabella: he is to be sent back to France. The 
Portuguese insurrection is dying out. From America we have 
signs that Mr. Polk is beginning to find the responsibilities of a 

ar President too much for his strength. 

The Court. 
Tue Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, have spent a whole 
week at Claremont. They returned to Windsor on Thursday afternoon. 

Lord John Russell visited her Majesty while at Claremont. Count 
Schimmelpenninck, the Netherlands Minister, Baron de Beust, the Saxon 
Minister, and Baroness de Beust, Viscount Palmerston, and Sir Hamilton 
and Lady Seymour, joined the Royal circle at Windsor on Thursday. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and Prince Frederick of Hesse, have been 
visiting the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle: they returned to Kew 
yesterday. 

The Queen Dowager has been so ill for some days as to require the 
constant attendance at Cashiobury of her physician, Sir David Davies. 


The Metropolis. 


Last Monday, being Plough Monday, a Court of Aldermen was held for 
receiving the presentments of the several Ward inquests, and for swearing 
in the constables. A presentment was made from Bishopsgate and Cripple- 
gate Within, and other wards, complaining of the number of unqualified per- 
sons who carry on trades with impunity, to the prejudice of the freemen; from 
Coleman Street Ward, on the compulsory nature of the duties of inquest 
men; from Farringdon Without, against the return of Messrs. Lyas and 
Obbard as Common Councillors; and from St. Dunstan's, against certain 
old houses in Fetter Lane, which have become depositories of filth. 

Lord John Russell was entertained at dinner on Thursday by the very 
ancient Company of Weavers. ‘The allusions to public affairs were scanty, 
and couched in the most vague terms. 








The Central Society for the Protection of British Industry had a Com- 
mittee meeting on Tuesday, to consider the repeal of the Malt-tax. eso- 
lutions were passed condemning the tax; pledging the Society to use every 
constitutional means to obtain its repeal “ as soon as shall appear practi- 
eable”; and appcinting a deputation to convey the Society’s opinions to 
Lord John Russell. 


and as to the utter futility of any claim, under that treaty, for 


It is observed by a leading 
journal, the reverse of unfriendly to our present Administration, 
that Lord Palmerston’s bearing in the conduct of the dispute is 
unfavourably contrasted with the French Minister’s, The contrast 
Speaking 
generally, the state of the case on either side may be thus de- 
scribed: King Louis Philippe was pursuing his own interests, 
and M. Guizot is trying with all his might to make the best of 
the affair: England had no interests or none but what were 
and her Minister is trying with all his might to 
He goes far beyond the necessi- | 
ties of the case, far beyond diplomatic decorum, or even the de- 


to just and temperate rebukes from M. Guizot, for making a 


ging the French Sovereign into the dispute by name, and for 


was his deliberate intention; but we cannot deny that, if his | 


Its prompt publication fulfils M. Guizot’s pro- | 


indeed favourable to the selfishness and finesse of the Court of the | 


vous, petty spirit, of the present British Secretary for Foreign | 
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A meeting of agriculturists and tenant-farmers, deputed from ya; 

local societies connected with agricultural protection, took place op Tw 
day, at the Freemason’s Tavern, to consider the best means for advap 1 
the proposed testimonial to the Duke of Richmond. Mr. John Elim 


. : 1, > ° A : an 
Sussex, presided. The report of the proceedings is exceedingly ob ve 


Cure 


| but it would appear that the meeting decided to appoint a ge neral committy 


the individual members of which should exert themselves in their sey 
localities; and that they then unanimously agreed to appoint the Duke gy 
Richmond President of the Institution for the Relief of Distressed Te 
Farmers—the form which the testimonial is to take. Several subscription 
from the local Protection Societies in aid of the testimonial were announced 

A numerous meeting of farmers and agriculturists took place at Radley; 
Hotel, on Monday evening: Mr. Fisher Hobbs presiding. Mr. Shy 
delivered the principal speech; in which he explained, that what 
farmer ought to have was, either a lease for a term of not less than twey 
years, or a “ tenant right,”—that is, the farmer's right to compensation fr 
all unexhausted improvements in case of eviction from his farm, This wy 
the genera) sense of the meeting. 

A public meeting was held on Wednesday, in one of the small rooms, 
Exeter Hall, to consider the existing famine and destitution in Ireland an 
Scotland. The Reverend G. H. Stoddard occupied the chair. The prig. 
cipal speakers were, the Reverend Dr. Beamish, the Reverend Mr. Black. 
man, the Reverend Baptist Noel, (who read some horrifying details , 
the distress at Skibbereen,) the Reverend Dr. Leifchild, Mr. Cochran 
and Mr. Luke James Hansard. In the course of the proceedings, & 
Campbell addressed the chairman in favour of an effort for the futay 
He urged improvement in education, and in the dwellings of the pog 
Irish, as measures to restore prosperity in Ireland. The Reverend }) 
Carlisle also mentioned that the Society of Friends were raising more thy 
20,000/. as a relief fund. The resolutions adopted advised preaching by 


| clergymen of all denominations in favour of a general collection ; express 
| sympathy with the sufferers, and gratitude to the munificent subscribe, 


of the list headed by the Queen; and appointed a committee to carry og 
the contemplated objects. The attendance throughout was very thin, th 
numbers being sometimes below fifty. 


The approach of the Parliamentary session has given renewed activity 
to the movement for the repeal of the Window-tax. On Tuesday, varioy 
deputations from the Metropolitan parishes met at the Marylebone Cou 
house to adopt messures for insuring the immediate abolition of this duty 
After some speeches from Lord Duncan and Sir Charles Napier, a deputy 
tion was appointed to wait on Lord John Russell, to press the subject 
the attention of the Government. 

At the weekly meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry, on Wednesday, then 
was a somewhat violent discussion touching Mr. Mills’s recent conductin 
publishing the report of an inquest on an infant named Woodward, 
which he had appended some animadversions on Mr. Howarth. The wish 
among some of the Vestry was to take legal proceedings; but a resolutio J 
to that effect was superseded by an amendment strongly expressing th? 
Vestry’s censure; which was carried by a majority of 25 to 8. a 

A public meeting was held at the Westminster Literary and Scientifk § 
Institute, on Monday, to consider the proposed removal of Westminste 
Bridge and the erection of a bridge at Charing Cross. The chair wa 
taken by Sir De Lacy Evans; supported by the Dean of Westminster and 
Mr. B. Hawes, M.P. Resolutions were passed, protesting against th 
change, or against the appropriation of public funds in aid of it; and de/ 
claring a determination to oppose the measure by every legitimate means 

The half-yearly General Court of the Royal Humane Society wa 
held, in Trafalger Square, on Tuesday; Mr. Bond Cabbell, M.P., in th 
chair. From the report it appeared that the total number of persons whe 
had skated in the Parks, during the sixteen days between December 140 
and January 3d inclusive, amounted to 279,482; that of this numbe 
forty-five were immersed in the water, and that one only had died.  Silve 
medals were awarded to thirteen individuals who had distinguished them 
selves in rescuing persons from the water. The Society's income for th 
past year amounted to 2,785/.; the expenditure for the same period, 1,914 

A spacious building has been erected in George Street, St. Giles’s, at th J 
rear of the French Protestant Church, intended as a lodging-house for th 
poorer classes. The entire erection covers an area of 2,700 square feet 
and is seven stories in height: with the exception of the ground-floor and 
basement, the premises will be converted into dormitories. Baths ané 
wash-houses are to be added to the other accommodations, without ext 
charge for their use. 

Claridge’s asphalte pavement at Whitehall, having worn into holes, ist 
be replaced by Portland stone. 


In the Court of Chancery, on Mouday, Mr. Cooper stated that in Mrs. North’ | 
case an arrangement had been come to between the mother and grandmother 
of the children, which rendered any further proceedings in court unnecessary. 

At the Centra Criminal Court, last week, George Fitts was tried on tw | 
charges of obtaining money under false pretences: in both cases he had pretended § 
to be an attorney, and in that capacity had got money from two women on the J 
pretence that he could obtain remissions of sentences which had been passed @ | 
their husbands for offences they had committed. The man was convicted, an / 
ordered to be transported for seven years for each offence. 

At the Thames Police Court, on Tuesday, the charge against Colonel Wright 
for an infraction of the provisions of the Foreign Enhstment Act was reli 
In addition to Captain Harvey Tuckett, Lieutenant William Neath Butts, Cap 
tain Gabriel James Michael Maturin, and Sir W. Ogilvie, were examined. They 
all gave evidence tending to place the object of the Flores expedition in the light 
of a military enterprise; and Colonel Wright was again held to bail to answer the 
charge at the Central Criminal Court. ; 

On leaving the Court, Mr. Tuckett was arrested for debt; much to the delight 
of the assembled crowd, who hooted the gallant informer, and, according to ont 
account, threatened him with personal violence. 

Mr. Head and Mr. Cockman, two tradesmen of Walworth, have been astounded 
by the way in which Mr. Elliott, the Magistrate of the Lambeth Police-offiee, 
has punished them for assaulting the police. The culprits had been drinking; 
Head struck a brother-in-law, and was given into custody ; he attacked the officers; 
and a mob, Cockman being one, rescued him from their hands. Before the Ma- 
gistrate, the defendants treated the matter very lightly—if the police had net 
interfered the family quarrel would have been easily settled. Mr. Elliott observed, 
that imprisonment being the only punishment to deter persons in their station from 
committing such violence, the sentence of the Court was, that Head stand com 
mitted for twenty-one, and Cockman for fourteen days, to the County Prisob 
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worship not to send them to prison; for as tradesmen 
to them in their business, besides casting a stigma on 
Mr. Elliott was inexorable, and the rioters were 


The prisoners implored his 
it would be a serious injury 
their characters through life. 
130n. 
po the Magistrate at Marlb rough Stre et Poli oii , 
. *  nenee of a severe nervous disease, under which he has been some time 
s fering. Me Maltby was distinguished for the promptitude and extent of relief 
hich be bestowed in cases of urgent distress. Mr. Bingham, from the Worship 
whic - 4 


“Street office, is to succeed him. 


well-known veterinary surgeon, committed suicide, at his resi- 

‘e in the New Road, on Saturday. He had recently speculated largely; and 
dence - having proved unfortunate, he had suffered great mentai depression, 
papery yt The deceased was in his seventieth year. 


‘and at last took poison. 


Mr. Youstt, the 


The Provinces. 


The form of electing a Representative for East Worcestershire was gone 
through on Monday, at Droitwich; when Captain Rushout, a Conservative 


Se , re xl as success e deceased » Barne 
and Protectionist, was returned a ucce w to the deceased Mr. Barne y 





The election of a Representative for North Lincolnshire, in the room of 
Lord Worsley, took place at Lincoln on Tuesdz The Whig candidate, Sir 


‘holmeley s returned without oppositic In answ 
flontague Cholmeley, wa I enn 
y . Montague avowed himself a 






er to some 


Pro- 


Sir 








questions put by Mr. Bouch Pee . . 
tectionist ; and that he was against any pecuniary grant to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. In his speech to the electors, the new Membe r reiterated these 
opinions. Though not hoping to equa! Lord Worsley, he thought he should 
make a tolerably useful Member of Parliament. He promised opposition 
to Government in favour of the farmers; and wuld vote for the repeal of 
tea; but he could not disguis 


the Malt-tax in preference to the duties on 
from himself the difficulty of dispensing with so large a 
He was a friend to religious liberty, but not to the Popish priesthood. 


n amount of revenue. 





The Earl of Lincoln arrived in Manchester on Monday, and next morn- 
ing he was received at a private meeting of the committee t 
On Tuesday evening he met his supporters at a cr 
Alderman Nield pre l, and seve 


to promote his 





wded 





me 





election. 
in the Corn Exchange. 
gentlemen were present. : ; 

Lord Lincola spoke at great length, 
began by accounting for his appearance befor tly dis- 
claiming any voluntary movement on his part, and imputing it entirely to 
deference for the Manchester constituency. He proceeded to vindicat 
himse!f from the charges, on the one hand, of having opposed all reform, 
and on the other, of being destructive in his tendencies. He enlarged on 
the signal benetits, financial, commercial, and moral, of Sir Robert Peel's 
Tariff reforms. If asked whether that policy had been carried far enough 
already, he would say that he thought not; and setting aside political dif 
ferences, he would heartily support the present Ministry in the extension 
of free trade—of course, having due regard to revenue. 

He touched upon the proposals to reduce the Tea-duty and repeal the 
Malt-duty. He doubted whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer had the 
power to spare the 5,000,000/. produced by the Malt-tax; and distrusted 
even Lord George Bentinck’s capacity to invent a scheme imputed to him, 
of finding a substitute for that tax, which should press less heavily upon 
the community. The reduction of the Tea-duties stands upon a different 
footing— 

“ | know that great difference of opinion exists at 
mercantile and commercial men with regard to the effect of a reduction of 
Tea-duties upon the revenue; and, having regard to that consideration. I do not 
how commit myself upon this question by any promise I shall be most 
anxious to hear what the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself is prepared to do 
on this point: I shall indeed greatly rejoice if he finds it within the compass of 
his duty to confer this great boon on the labouring population of the country. I 
feel that China itself has a great claim uponus. 1 cannot forget that Sir Robert 
Peel adopted the principle of repealing customs-duties without any corresponding 
relaxation from other countries. Hitherto, certainly, we have not been met quite 
in so corresponding a spirit as we might have anticipated, although there are in- 
dications of a coming change; but that most benighted country China at once 
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with much frankness. He 
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placed her tariff on the most liberal footing. Anything which increases our 
trade with China must have a most beneficial effect on the manufactures of this 
country.” 


On the subject of education, observing that men’s minds have undergone 
& great change, Lord Lincoln argued vigorously and effectively to show 
the insufficiency of the voluntary plan; and quoted statistics proving the 
gross ignorance among such classes as come under the cognizance of pri- 
son-oflicers— 

The late Government brought forward a measure on the subject in 1842 or 
1843. It raised a great opposition, and had at least the beneficial result of giving 
& great impetus to voluntary exertion: the Church of England raised more than 
100,000/. The Dissenters also raised a considerable sum. But these are not 
efforts of a kind to be undertaken periodically. “I doubt whether in a lifetime 
many amongst us will again see two such large sums raised for similar objects. 
And what has been the result? 1 firmly believe that the result of the expendi- 
tare of these two large sums of money has been only to make still more apparent 
the great deficiency that exists in the education of the people of this country. 
Great as these efforts have beeu—benevolent as were their objects—the effect has 
yet been but as a drop in the ocean. Great good, no doubt, has been effected; but 
ten hundredfold more remains to be done. Do not suppose I underrate individual 
exertion; or that I should wish toe see everything conducted, as in other coun- 
tries, by the efforts of the Government. Quite the reverse: I believe there is 
Scope foreach. All I mean to say is, that | am convinced that individual exer- 
tion is not sufficient, and that the State mnst step in, in order to the suppression 
of crime, by the most legitimate, benignant, and enlightened course—that of ex- 
tended education.” ; ; 

Lord Lincoln adverted to the letter which he had received from the 
Reverend Hugh Stowell, asking whether he would pledge himself to oppose 
further concessions to the Romish Church. He altogether objected to the 
term “ concessions,” and also to the vagueness of the question. He saw 
NO national objection on the score of religious conscience to the payment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy; and on the score of expediency such a mea- 
ome appeared to him to be wise, politic, and just— 

Looking at the condition of the people of Ireland—having taken a great 
of pains to inform myself on the subject—having made most anxious inquiries 
uring @ tour in that island—having thought and reflected on the matter for 
many years past—I have come to the conclusion that it would be politic, wise, and 

ust, if means could be found, to pay the Roman Catholic clergy. I do say, that 
it ls not only a painful but an improper position for the ministers of religion to be 
placed in—those whose duty it is to counsel the weak, to r prove the wayward, 
to objurgate the licentious—it is cruel that these men should be placed under the | 
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temptation of pandering to the prejudices and the vices of their flocks with’ 
view to their daily subsistence. It is of the most vital importance to this coun’ 
that the teachers and pastors—those who lead these people—should lead them in 
| the path of sobriety, of loyalty to the Crown, and attachment to this country; 
and I do believe, that in order to attain so great an object, it would be an impest- 
| ant national benefit to place in an independent and honourable position the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. 1 know the strong religious objections which existan 
this country. I know that a very considerable portion of the Roman Catholies 
themselves in Ireland do not like the proposal. Seeing, then, these great objec 


























tions, I know how difficult it may be to overcome them: I know it may requires 
lapse of and an alteration in public which I certainly do anticipate 
will take place upon this point before it liciously censidered. I know 
that that is the opinion of the leader of t Government, and that hei 
, 
i 


not likely to propose it; but at the same time, not do my duty if, enter- 
taining these opinions, I did not explain them frankly and fully.” 
On the subject of the Ten-hours movement, Lord Lincoln at once avowed 

















verse to Lord Ashley's (now Mr. Fielden’s) bill— 

> bh spprove of what had already been done by the Legisla- 

but there is a wide difference between legislat for infants and for adulta; 

could perceive how tl t vat that the powers of pro- 

uction might t nished without din ges. “If at this moment— 

and I am afraid that probably it will soon be i peration to a greater degree— 

many manufacturers are obliged to work short time, in sequenee of a deticient 

harvest and the increased price of provisions, bear in mind ths ul may see a re- 

vulsion similar to that. f 1845 1 may have a plentiful vest throughout 

the world; you may see the mills in hard at work; and I ask you whetherft 

would be wise, either as regards the producer the consumer, to deprive the 

workma well as the manufacturer of the increased advantages which increased 
lab for a short period might bring to both?” 

explanation respecting his Health of Towns Bills, which had 






















provoked objections to detail in Manchester, he touched upon the presemt 
state of Ireland— 

“ I am convi that a crisis has arriv in the affairs of that country which 
requires more wisdom and more bolduess than perhaps ever was required from 
any Minister before, in any state of a « " I bel that on the exercise of 
that wisdom and boldness, in the now ensuing session, will depend much of 
the future welfare and happiness of our sister country; and | am sure that, under 
such circumstance d with such feelings, you would consider that I should 
grossly neglect my duty if by one word I could prejudice or impair or render 
more difficult t I es which the Governm ay be likely to introduee 
upon that su I will forbear to touch upon y disputed topic. I will say 
n about the Poor-law, the cultivation of waste lands, or any other reeom- 
mendations which have been propos d, and are likely to be submitted to the 
Legislature. I think it would be more becoming in me to be nt upon these 
points. I shall ever be found an advocate for a liberal policy towards that 
country; I shall be ind an advocate for the grant to lreland an equality 
with this country in all civil rights. I mean such an equality as the peculiar and 
altered circumsta f the two counts t ible us t nt. Don't imagme 
I mean any subterfuge by the last qualitication: I mean sia that the different 
positions of England and Ireland may require rent legi n, as the different 


circumstances of England and Scotland require different legislation with respeot 
to them. But as regards all sabstantial merits, | do wish to see legislation henee- 
forward conducted towards that country in th which we legislate 


saiuue Spirit in 











for land and Scotland. 

In conclusion, Lord Lincoln invited questions; and in reply to several, 
he made some further declarations avowed that he would not vote 
next session for the total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws; for the 
Ten-hours Bill, for the Ballot, for Electoral Districts, or for the equaliza- 
tion of the Stamp-duties. He would not undertake to remunerate the 


Irish stablished Church 





Roman Catholic cle rgy out of the funds of the E 








in Ireland, as such a course would be fruitful in bickering and discontent. 
An elector asked whether he would support a system of national educa- 
tion, unshackled by the trammels of sectat sm? Lord Lincoln answered, 
that this was a question of far too general a nature to be answered ina 
tangible and distinct shape: he could only say, he was most anxious that 
any promotion of education by the State should be national in scope, in 


object, and in effect. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted by the meeting, avowing satis- 
faction at Lord Lincoln's declaration of opinions, and directing that he 
canvass in his favour be prosecuted with all possible activity. 

Mr. Ward paid his annual visit to the electors of Sheffield on Wednes- 


day. In the course of his speech he made a posit announcement re- 
specting the Ten-hours Bill. “ I shall go to the House of Commons this 


year tosee the Ten-hours Bill carried. I say this on a higher authority 
than my own, and believe that Lord John Russell will give some modifica- 
tion of a Ten-hours Bill his support.’ 


The ironmasters’ quarterly meetings began at Walsall on Tuesday; 
others were held at Wolverhampton and Birmingham on Wednesday 
and Thursday. The attendance was not large on either occasion; but 
the resolution to adhere to present prices, passed by the masters who met 
at Wolverhampton on Tuesday sennight, was maintained. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce, that in several villages in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge, the farmers have at length raised the wages 
of the labourers Is. and 2s. per week, in consequence of the rise of almost 
every necessary of lite.—Cambridye Advertiser. 

We observe that meetings have been held in various parts of the country 
to gather assistance for the sufferers in Ireland: we have reports from Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Exeter. 

The Ely and Peterborough Railway, which branches off from the Eastern 
Counties near Ely, was opened for passenger-traflic on Thursday. The 
line is thirty miles long, and connects the Eastern Counties with the North- 
Considerable ditliculty was experienced in forming this 
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The Leeds Intelligencer mentions that a fourth conversion to Romanism 
has just taken place in that towr s the son of Mr. 
W. Bruce, wool-merchant in Leeds f Mr. Baines, the 
senior editor and proprietor of the Leeds ve he has been 
educated as a Dissent in Independ mpleted a term 
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ever, was to be furnished by Mr. Haigh. Mr. Bruce and Mr. Haigh have 
both lately attended divine worship at St. Saviour’s.” 


A horrible accident happened at the Weybridge station of the South-western 
Railway on Saturday night. Mr. Clifford Elisha, the schoolmaster of the 
Chertsey Union, was a passenger in the last carriage; he intended to stop 
at Weybridge, but seems not to have noticed the arrival of the train at the 
station; when, however, the engine began to move, he became aware that 
he was about to be carried beyond his destination; he opened the door, and 
jumped out. It was thought that he had alighted in safety. After the train 

ne, a groaning was heard; and on examining the rail by the side of the 
latform, Elisha was found on the point of death. The unfortunate man 

len betweeu the wall of the platform and the carriages, and had been dragged 
along for some distance. The body was horribly mutilated; the left leg and thigh 
were torn away from the hip, while the right be was broken in three places and 
the foot nearly separated: the brick-work for twenty yards was besmeared with 


An inquest was held on Wednesday. A passenger with the deceased stated 
that he appeared very abstracted; he took no notice of the arrival of the train at 
Weybridge, but when the engine was in motion, he asked, “Is this Weybridge?” 
and immediately got out of the carriage. The passengers then heard a shriek, 
but could not alarm the guards in order that the train might be stopped. The 
night was dark and windy. One of the Jury expressed an opinion that there was 
not light enough at the station: Mr. Stovin, the manager of traffic, promised that 
that should be remedied. A verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned; the;Jury 
adding that no blame attached to the railway servants. 

A woman has been killed at Higham, between Gravesend and Rochester, 

her apron having been caught by the spindle of a threshing-machine which she 
was feeding: she was whirled round several times, and dreadfully mangled. 
' Two more deaths have been added to the long list of fatal casualties by fire- 
damp within the last few months. Seven men descended the Genwen Colliery, 
Lianelly, and began working; soon after an explosion occurred; and two of the 
men were killed, while the rest were burnt. This disaster is said to have been 
caused by one of the deceased men having taken a naked light into a part of the 
mine which he had been warned not to enter except with a safety-lamp. 

Worth Park House, near Crawley, the mansion of Mr. Joseph Montefiore, the 
merchant, was burnt down on Monday night. Mr. Mont:fior: had been staying 
there on Sunday and Monday, and left the place for town on the afternoon of 
Monday. About ten o'clock at night, the diningroom was discovered to be in 
flames: there had been a large fire in the grate of this room, and it appears that 
a beam in the chimney had ignited. The flames spread rapidly; a few of the 
more costly and portable articles of furniture were rescued, and that was all; for 
there being no engine near the place, and the Reigate one not arriving in conse- 
quence of a misdirection, there were no effectual means of checking the conflagra- 
tion, and it raged on until five o'clock the next morning, when nothing remained 
but blackened walls. The people gave what assistance they could with eagerness; 
_ Montefiore being much liked in the neighbourhood, for his kindness and bene- 

cence. 

Two poaching affrays have occurred in Sussex. At Plaishley, near Ticehurst, 
g0me marauders encountered three keepers; a poacher fired, shot a keeper in the 
arm, and then rendered him insensible by a blow on the head. This ruffian was 
secureil. At Barcombe, near Lewes, a battle royal took place between fourteen 
keepers and ten poachers: the smaller number had the best of the conflict. 

The Leeds Times states that the acquittal of the three men who were charged 
with a double murder at Barnard Castle was in great part owing to the repug- 
nance of some of the Jury to consigning the accused to death—the jurors them- 
selves have avowed this. Two of the prisoners, Barker und Raiue, have been re- 
committed to prison, apparently charged with the robbery of Yates, the man sup- 
posed to have been murdered. 

Since the recent excitement caused by the death of a girl who was imprisoned 
by a Proctor at Cambridge, there have been several disturbances at night; the 
mob rescuing females who have been arrested by the order of the Proctors. Twice 
last week these riotous proceedings were renewed; the mob succeeding in their 
object on both occasions, and hooting at the Proctor and his men. 

An inquiry took place on Monday at the West Derby Workhouse, before Mr. Aus- 
tin, the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, into a complaint preferred against Wil- 
liam Tristram, a relieving-officer. The complaint was, that through Tristram’s ne 

ligence, a labourer named James Parks, residing at Edgehill, had come by his 
feath, Several witnesses were examined; but although a very painful tale of 
suffering was elicited, there did not appear to be very strong reason to inculpate 
Tristram. The man seems to have died from asthma. 


IRELAND. 


The Reproductive Employment Committee met on Friday and Saturday, 
to arrange the business to be submitted to the great meeting at the Ro- 
tunda, fixed for Thursday. The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
describes their deliberations as made timidly harmonious by dint of avoid- 
ing subjects on which they are not agreed. The absentee landlords are, 
however, to be dealt with very decidedly. 

At a meeting of the owners and occupiers of land, recently held at Vemi- 
fore in Meath, under the auspices of Mr. J. W. Naper of Loughcrew, it was 
resolved to ask the sanction of the Government for a plan to counteract the 
effect of the present neglect of agriculture; the landlords to till their tenants’ 
land for the present year, by means of money advanced by the Govern- 
ment; the crops raised to be considered as a collateral security. 

An extraordinary Presentment Sessions was held at Castlewellan on Fri- 
day: Lord Roden pre-ided. The Marquis of Downshire attended, and 
agreeably surprised the world, after an attitude of resistance, by agreeing 
to a presentment under Mr. Labouchere’s letter, and subscribing 300/. to a 
temporary relief fund. 

The urgency of the destitution is forcing the adoption of out-door relief 
without waiting for a formal sanction. The Guardians of the Balrothery 
Union, in the county of Dublin, have been induzed by Mr. George Alexan- 
der Hamilton, ‘M.P., to pass two resolutions, one declaring that desti- 
tute persons applying under a Guardian's order for provisional admission to 
the workhouse (which is overcrowded) shall receive a meal before being 
sent away; the other authorizing the hiring of supplemental rooms, to be 
declared poor-houses under the act, for the accommodation of the destitute 
during such meals. 

A memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant has been adopted by the Barragh 
Relief Committee, praying his influence with the Imperial Government 
“to bring in a bill next session of Parliament to extend out-door relief, 
through the hands of the Poor-law Guardians, to districts like our own; 
and charge the same on the townlands of non-resident proprietors, non- 
resident rectors’ tithe rent-charges, and such other properties as are enjoyed 
by persons who lose sight of their responsibilities to the poor.” 

Mr. Poulett Scrope continues to lecture Lord John Russell up to the 





compulsory system of relief for Ireland, as distinguished from the presen; 
voluntary principle; which he says will ever fail in Ireland. He advocaiy 
the principle that “ Ireland shall maintain the Irish.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien concludes his series of letters to the landed Pt. 
prietors of Ireland by urging the necessity of an absentee tax; which, ly 
insists, could be levied upou absentee proprietors with as much ease ag 
tithe rent-charge. He also advocates a carefully-considered plan of eqj. 
gration, to be carried on at the joint expense of the state, the colony, agj 
the district at home relieved by it. 





elicited a circular from the Board of Works, announcing that “ in all 


guilty parties to justice, the works will be forthwith suspended.” 

The accounts from Mayo given in the Freeman's Journal are very paig 
ful. In the parish of Cong, 27 deaths occurred within a week; in, 
neighbouring parish, a like number in three weeks. The Reverend Patric, 


tensity of the famine— 


most heart-rending case of starvation. I have witnessed the poor mother of 
in family, sending her little children, almost lifeless from hunger, to bed, 


morning, her first act was to touch their lips with her hand to see if the breath 
of life still remained: but the poor mother’s fears were not groundless, for not, 
breath could she feel from some of her dear little children; that night buried them 
in the night of eternity.” 


Skibbereen— 

“ In the parish of Kilmoe, 14 died on Sunday: 3 of these were buried in coffing 
11 were buried without other covering than the rags they wore when alive. Um 
gentleman, a good and charitable man, speaking of this case, says— The distreg 
is so appalling, that we must throw away all feelings of delicacy’; and anothe 
says—‘ I would rather give 1s. to a starving man than 4s. 6d. for a coffin.’ 


And Mr. M‘Carthy Downing states, that ‘they came into the house merely anj 
solely for the pur of getting a coffin.’ 

“The Reverend Mr. Clancy visits a farm, and there, in one house, ‘he admin. 
istered the last rites of religion to six persons.’ On a subsequent occasion, he 
‘prepared for death a father and a daughter lying in the same bed.’ 

‘ “The Reverend Mr. Caultield sees ‘13 members of one family lying down iz 
ever.’ 

“The Reverend Mr. Fitzpatrick retires to rest at three o'clock in the morning, 
and rises after a couple of hours’ heavy sleep. It is the same with his coadjutors, 

“Dr. Donovan solemnly assures a public meeting that the people are ‘ dropping 
in dozens about them.’ 

“Mr. Marmion says that work on the public road is even more destructive than 
fever; for the unfed wretches have not energy enough to keep their blood in cir- 
culation, and they drop down from the united effects of cold and hunger—never 
to rise again. 

“Mr. M’Carthy Downing proclaims a fact damning the character of the Skib- 
bereen landlords. For two months past, the Secretary of the Relief Committee 
has been importuning the landlords of the district; and with what result, think 
you, reader? Out of four parishes, comprising the relief district, but nine sub- 
scriptions have been received, after two months’ begging. Mr. Downing excepts 
those landlords who reside in the town, whose contributions have been generous— 
even excessive.” 

By way of climax may be added the following horrible relation from the 
Cork Constitutional— 

“ Going into the hotel-yard, I perceived an unfortunate woman rush by me and 
take up some fish-guts which lay in a fetid pool, and retiring she ate them raven- 
ously. On getting outside the gateway, she reeled for a few paces and then fell; 
but, while lying exhausted on the street, with the most savage ferocity she continued 
to gnaw the disgusting entrails. 

A remarkable incident is reported from Bantry. In August 1845, John 
Murphy was murdered by one William Downing, the leader of a faction, 
and some associates. The murderers escaped; and every effort since made 
by the police to apprehend them has been unsuccessful, although alarge re- 
ward was offered. 

“ However, on the 12th of December last, James T. Flynn, one of the parties 
charged, gave himself up to Head Constable Grant, stating that he could not suffer 
hunger any longer, as those who heretofore fed him were without food themselves. 
On the same day, James D. Flynn surrendered; giving as his reason the inability 
of the people longer to assist him. On the 15th, John M’Carthy, a third party 
charged, surrendered himself; and on the 24th, the principal, W. Downing, came 
in. He had been an athletic man; but his frame was so shattered, and his coun- 
tenance so haggard, that he was not recognized until he gave his name. He said 
that he supposed he would be hung; but even that was preferable to the horrid 
death which awaited him if he remained at large any longer.” 


The Young Ireland party had a great demonstration, in the Rotunda, on 
Wednesday night; when some two thousand persons were present. Mr. 
Smith O'Brien, Mr. Meagher, Mr. Mitchell, and other ardent politicians, 
spoke. ‘The meeting appointed a numerous committee, styled “ Council of 
the Irish Confederation.” The new association is to go on, for the present, 
without asking for money from its supporters. 

Mr. O'Connell's penultimate appearance at the Repeal meetings collected 
a rather numerous assemblage in Conciliation Hall on Monday. There 
was nothing remarkable in the proceedings. The most notable point was 
Mr. O'Connell's total omission to mention Mr. Smith O'Brien or the Se- 
ceders. He alluded to the meéting of landlords to be held on Thursday; 
at which, he said, he should propose a resolution on the extreme distress 
and destitution of the country, perhaps embodying the 40,000,000/. pro- 
posal. Rent 120/. 

Evidences of diminished party feeling are noted. At the late Corpora- 
tion banquet, Mr. O'Connell and his old enemy Mr. T. B. C. Smith 
(‘Vinegar Cruet”] shook hands. At the sitting of the Reproductive 
Employment Committee, Mr. O'Connell's entrance was greeted by the 
members’ rising and remaining uncovered until he was seated. In the 
course of the deliberations, Mr. Smith O’Brien made a suggestion, from 
which Mr. O'Connell dissented. Mr. O'Brien immediately withdrew 
his proposition; remarking that he took that opportunity of showing 
his deference to the opinion of Mr. O'Connell, and his anxiety to yield to 
his superior judgment and experience. 








latest possible moment. The subject of his last letter is the necessity of a 


The increase of robberies and depredations close to the public works, hy | 


where such might have been prevented by the men employed on the work, | 
or the offenders seized by them, and where they do not assist to bring th | 


Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic curate of Kilgeever, thus illustrates the jp. 7 


“ I shall never forget the impression made on my mind a few days ago by, | 


despairing of ever again seeing them alive, she took her last leave of them. In thy 


The Cork Examiner sums up the state of things in the neighbourhood ¢ 7 


“ 140 died in the Skibbereen Workhouse in one month: 8 have died in one day! § 
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———.. SCOTLAND. 


Sir Culling Eardley Smith has got into disgrace with the standing com- 
at Edinburgh to promote his future election. He had expressed 
favour of Sunday trains: his committee called upon him to 
tract that opinion; but he refused to do so, or to pledge himself to legis- 
Jate for the repression of such trains. In their anger, his committee have 
now dissolved their connexion with him, and even disbanded themselves. 
By so doing, they have eschewed an idle labour with a mortifying issue; 
[B the last registration, we are informed, has placed Mr. Macaulay's return 
at the general election more than ever secure. Mr. Gibson Craig’s was 
mn ae the Directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on 
yery satisfactory authority, that the discussion on the Sunday trains has 
excited the attention of the Government, aud that the new Railway Board 
will be called upon to take certain measures to render illegal the stoppage 
of railway passenger traffic in Great Britain on any day of the week.— 
A 5 
oy reel of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures 
have just made their annual report. They refer with approbation to Sir 
Robert Peel's policy of last year; and advocate the removal of restrictions 
on the importation of mahogany, the reduction of the duties on tea, and the 
substitution of sugar for grain in breweries. 

At a meeting of highly influential persons in Glasgow, on Wednesday, a 
memoria! to Government was adopted, praying for removal of the prohibi- 
tion against the use of sugar and molasses in distilleries and breweries. 

At a great meeting in the same city, on Tuesday, a committee was ap- 

inted to collect and administer a relief fund for the destitution in the 
Flighlands and Islands of Scotland. 

The enormous influx of destitute Irish into Glasgow has become a se- 
rious matter. Even now, the assessment for the present year exceeds by 
19,000/. that of last year. At the only day set apart by the Glasgow Pa- 
rochial Board for hearing new applications, the doors are besieged by a dis- 
mal crowd of 1,200 or 1,300 starving wretches, rendering the street im- 
passable. A member of the Committee describes the scene— 

“ The sight of such a multitude was perfectly appalling, consisting as it did of 
all kinds of characters. The aged, the infirm, who had newly left a fever ward, 
the sturdy beggar, the prostitute, the drankard and idler of every name, children 
in the arms and at the feet, were all mixed in one motley multitude. The con- 
tamination which followed such a gathering, both moral and physical, was enough 
to condemn it. Ihave the authority of some of our district surgeons for saying 
that disease is propagated by this means. The atmosphere of the hall into which 
they were pent up for a whole day was horrible.” 

The applicants have many of them to stand for twelve hours, nearly 
suffocated, before they can be heard. A fortnight ago, a child died in the 
crowd; and on another day a woman was carried in so exhausted that she 
could not answer the questions put to her. The Night Asylum is always 
over-crowded; but the Irish still keep up the siege, and can only be re- 
strained by the Police from a forcible irruption. 


Soreiqn and Colonial. 


mittee 
himself in 





France.—King Louis Philippe opened the session of the Chambers on | 


Monday. He left the Tuileries at one o'clock, accompanied by his four 
sonsand a numerous cortége. Meanwhile, the Peers and Deputies had 
taken their accustomed places, in the lower chamber: all the “ notabilités” 
of the Deputies were present. The attendance of diplomatists was full; 
even Lord Normanby being there. The Ministers surrounded the throne. 
The Queen, the Queen of the Belgians, and the other ladies of the Royal 
Family, arrived svon after one. About twenty minutes later, the King en- 


tered, took his seat with the usual interchange of courtesies, and read the | 


following speech “ in a firm and sonorous voice.” 

“ Gentlemen, Peers and Deputies—In summoning you to resume the labours 
of the session, my first wish is that you should afford my Government all your 
cooperation, in order to relieve the sufferings which this year distress a part of 
our population. I have hastened to order the measures best calculated to attain 
that object. I trust, that by the firm maintenance of order, by the liberty and 
security of commercial transactions, by an ample and judicious application of the 
public resources efficiently aiding the zeal of private charity, we shall mitigate 
these trials, with which Providence sometimes visits the most prosperous states. 

“ My relations with all the Foreign Powers afford me the firmest confidence 
that the peace of the world continues secure. 

“ The marriage of my beloved son, the Duke de Montpensier, with my beloved 
niece the Infanta of Spain, Luisa Fernanda, has completed the satisfaction and 
consolation which Providence has vouchsafed me in my family. This union will 
bea fresh pledge of those good and intimate relations which have so long sub- 
sisted between France and Spain, and the maintenance of which is as desirable 
for the prosperity as for the reciprocal security of the two states. 

* I have reason to hope that the affairs of La Plata will before long be adjusted 
conformably to the views adopted by my Government, in concert with that of the 
Queen of Great Britain, for the reéstablishment of the security of our commercial 
relations in those countries. 

“I have concluded with the Emperor of Russia a treaty of navigation, which 
guarantees to us, by a just reciprocity in our maritime relations with that em- 
pire, advantages which it was important to us to preserve. 

“ An unexpected event has impaired the state of affairs founded in Europe by 
the last treaty of Vienna. The republic of Cracow, an independent and neutral 
state, has been incorporated with the empire of Austria. I have protested against 
this infraction of the treaties. 

“ At home, the constant progress of the public revenue, despite of causes which 
might have checked it, demonstrates that the activity and resources of the coun- 
try continue to increase. The finance laws, and various other laws relative to 
important improvements in the legislation and administration of the kingdom, will 
be submitted to your deliberation. 

“ The great public works which we have undertaken shall be completed with 

perseverance which the interests of the country command, and with the pru- 
dence indispensable to the maintenance of public credit. 

“You wil! also have to direct your attention to measures calculated to second in 
our African possession the progress of colonization and its internal prosperity. 
Tranquil'ity, so happily restored in Algeria by the valour and devotedness of our 
army, permits us to examine maturely that important question, respecting which 
4 special bill shall be presented to you. 

“Geutlemen, a 1 feeling animates us. You are all, like me and my 
family, devoted to the happiness and grandeur of our country; and already long 
experience has enlightened us as to the policy best suited to her interests, both 
Moral and material, and which must secure its present prosperity and the future 
pacific and regular development of its destinies. 1 expect with confidence, from 
your patriotism and wisdom, the codperation necessary to the aecomplishinent of 

us great task. Let us assist each other in supporting the burden, and France 
Will reap the fruit of our efforts.” 




















The speech was heard for the most part in silence; but the Montpensier 
and Cracow paragraphs were applauded, with renewed and prolonged ap- 
plause at the conclusion. 

The new Peers and Deputies took the oaths; the session was formally 
declared; and the King retired. 

The Chamber of Deputies met on Tuesday, to organize the nine Stand- 
ing Committees into which it is divided. All the Chairmen and Secretaries 
elected belonged to the Conservative party, and were returned by a large 
majority. In the course of the day, M. Guizot placed in the hands of the 
President the documents relative to the Spanish marriages and the affair 
of Cracow; and announced that he had given orders that they should be 
immediately printed and distributed among the members of both Cham- 
bers. M Cunin Gridaine, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, pre- 
sented a bill for regulating the importation of foreign grain. 

The Minister of Finance also produced his budget, with some other fiscal 
documents. ‘The state of financial affairs is not flourishing: as will be seen 
from the chief results, thus set forth by the J:.urnal des Débats— 

“ A year ago, the deficit amounted to 25,102,029 francs, (about 1,000,0002 
sterling); today, although the Minister gives credit for a surplus of 33,000,000 
francs in the receipts over the expenditure, he nevertheless estimates the actual 
deficit at 81,237,963 francs, (nearly 3,300,0001.); which may be reduced to 
79,305,899 francs, that is, if we deduct from the gross deficit the estimated sur- 
plus of receipts of lust year. Among the expenses which have produced this sad 
result, are, 6,500,000 francs distributed in relief of the suffering population 
14,600,000 francs on account of the increased price of provisions for the war an 
navy departments, 33,000,000 francs of extraordinary credits opened for those 
two departments for the service of Algeria, and 14,600,000 francs added to the 
ordinary vote of credit for the navy for the different naval stations, particularly 
those on the coasts of Africa.” 

The Chamber of Peers also held a short sitting on Tuesday, and after- 
wards retired into its Standing Committees. 

Food riots are reported at Renne, Lencloitre, and other places; provoked 
by the continued rise in the price of corn. 

PoLtanp.—A letter from Cracow, of the 5th instant, states that the 
Russian General Rudiger, [who took possession of Cracow last year,] with 
10,000 troops, had occupied the frontiers of the old republic of Cracow, 
and even those of Gallicia Proper. An Austrian corps instantly received 
orders to observe them. 

A letter from Warsaw, of the 2d January, complains that never was 
the conscription so rigidly enforced there as at the present moment: boys 
fifteen years old were comprehended in it! 

SwiITZERLAND.— By advices from Geneva, to the 9th instant, we learn 
that, in accordance with the vote of the popular meeting of November 
last, the members of the late Government of Geneva have been called upon 
by the present authorities to pay into the Treasury a sum of 42,500 
francs for damage done during the late insurrection. It was thought 
that, for fear of fresh disturbances, this extortionate demand would be 
complied with. 

In less than a week after the Vorort had been established at Berne, the 
Liberals of Fribourg, aided by Free Corps from Vaud, marched in two 
columns against Fribourg. They were, however, met with vigour, and com- 
pletely routed. Protestant Berne exhorts victorious and Catholic Fribourg 
to be “ moderate.” 

IraLy.—The activity and popularity of the Pope continue unabated’ 
He recently took a ride towards Ostia, to inspect the ravages made by the 
floods; giving directions for drainage, and raising the wages of the la- 
bourers. Some of the cavaliers who rode with him complained of his hard 
riding. On New-Year'’s Day several corrupt subordinate officers of police 
were dismissed. On that day the Pope won a loud expression of affection 
by the simple act of motioning to the people, crowded to pay their respects 
to him, that they should put on their hats during a shower of rain. The 
Pope has founded a chair of political economy at the University of La 
Sapienza. 

His Holiness is engaged in a dispute with the Emperor of Austria, who 
claims the right to appoint the Bishop of Mantua, under a concordat ob- 


| tained by Joseph the Second: the Pope contends that it does not embrace 


the /talian provinces of Austria, annexed to the Empire since the concordat 
was signed. 
The funeral of the patriot Count Federigo Gonfalonieri, at Milan, on the 


| 30th December, was attended by an immense concourse, including all the 


patrician families, and Count Casati, Podesta of the city. The authorities 
were so alarmed at the growing sensation, that the theatres were closed 
in the evening. 

Alarmed at risingd isaffection, the Grand Duke of Tuscany is said to have 
asked for aid from Austria. 

Sparn.—According to letters of the 7th instant, the Government had 
determined to send Senor Olozaga back to France; evidence, at least, that 
there was no valid ground for his arrest. The provincial authorities have 
been furnished with instructions to arrest another member of the Cortes, 
Seftor Gomez de la Serna, should he enter the country. ‘This gentleman's 
offence is, that in 1843, as Minister of Justice, he countersigned the protest 
which Espartero issued on board the Betis. 

Some time ago, a discloistered nun, calling herself Sor Patrocinio, made 
a sensation in Madrid by the exhibition of stigmata on her hands, feet, and 
side, similar to those of St. Francis of Assissi. An Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, however, had pronounced the Sor an impostor, and she retired 
into obscurity. She now comes forward again, under the patronage, it is 
said, of Queen Christina and the King, Don Francisco de Assis. 

PortuGaL.—By intelligence received from Lisbon, to the 6th instant, it 
would appear that the insurrection was at its last gasp. Two thousand 
Miguelite Guerillas, under Macdonald, were entirely defeated at Braga on 
the 21st December, by the Queen's troops under Cazal, with a loss of only 
40 men. The Miguelites had 240 killed. 

Saldanha had reached Condeixa, a short distance from Coimbra. The 
Municipal Chamber of that place had declined to coéperate with Das Antas, 
and had entreated him to spare the town the miseries of an encounter. 
Das Antas accordingly continued his retreat to Oporto: he had lost nearly 
100 men by desertion. 

Schwalbach was marching against Evora; and the Guerillas all through 
Portugal were flying to their homes on the receipt of the news of the vic- 
tory of Torres Vedras. 

On the last day of the Old Year, the Queen gave a grand banquet to 
Admiral Parker and the officers of the British squadron. Colonel Wylde 
and Mr, Southern were also present. 
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Unirep States AND Mexico.—The Cambria arrived at Liverpool on | 


Thursday morning, bringing the usual American mails. 


The President had addressed another message to Congress, on the 23d | 


December. In this he communicated various departmental reports con- 
nected with the Mexican war: he “repudiated” any sanction of the per- 
manent territorial government in New Mexico, which had been assumed by 
“the military commander” who had conquered and occupied it: any ex- 
ess in this respect he excused, on the ground that it was occasioned by a 


patriotic desire to confer on the inhabitants the valued privileges attached | 


to citizens of the United States. ‘The message provoked “smiles” in the 
veading, and was much debated in Congress. 


Mr. Baker of Illinois had arrived, hot from the scene of war, and, ina) 


| 


speech delivered in the House of Representatives, had denounced the in- | 


efficiency of the means at present employed in Mexico to “ conquer a peace.” 
He said that two thousand soldiers had perished without meeting an enemy! 


Means were in progress to raise more soldiers; but the real difliculty was to | 


raise more b 

At the seat of war, matters remained without material change; the slight 
alterations in the position of the several military bodies being totally be- 
aeath the trouble of tracing. 

The United States brig-of-war Somers had been totally wrecked, on the 
7th December, in a “ Norther,” off Green Isle, at Vera Cruz. Nearly 
forty of the officers and crew were drowned. 

The commercial intelligence from New York possessed some interest. 
Cotton, corn, flour, and freights, had all advanced in price. The results of 
the new tariff had been most favourable. 


Care or Goop Horr.—The accounts from the Cape are to the 10th 
of November. ‘The operations in the Amatola seem to have produced a 
very striking impression on the Kafirs; and the war was considered at an 
end. Macomo had surrendered; and Sandilla also had submitted, and 
was beginning to send in his guns. The desire for peace among the Katir 
and. Tambooskie chiefs was much strengthened by understanding that it 
was the Governor's intention to take their lands from them if they per- 
sisted in the rebellion. This belief was understood to have its origin in 
the:contemplated settlement of Colonial Natives in the territory between 
the Fish and Keiskamma rivers; a plan designed by the Governor to form 
a barrier along the neutral territory. 


New ZeaLtanp.—By the barque Mary, accounts have been brought from 
Auckland to the 20th September. That settlement remained tranquil, 
and once more gave signs of active speculation. Emigrants were arriving 
from Sydney and Hobart Town. 
Watives, which had recently been established, is said to be of much use. 
Thiere is no further intelligence of the Governor's operations in the South 
against Rangihaeata. 

THE MONTPENSIER AND CRACOW AFFAIRS. 

The diplomatic despatches presented to the French Chambers have been 
published. In substance the documents add nothing to what was al- 
ready known, as the accounts in the best-informed journals of London and 
Paris prove to have been in the main correct. The points possessing most 
novelty of interest turn rather upon the manner than the matter of the 
correspondence; and some of those incidental points are indeed remarkable 
enough. In a despatch to Lord Normanby, dated the 22d September last, 
Lord Palmerston insinuates a discreditable charge: he is speaking of a 
despatch which he had addressed to Mr. Bulwer and had communicated to 
the Count de Jarnac— 

“Count Jarnac made several remarks on the despatch, and objected both to 
that part which related to the marriage of the Queen of Spain, and to that part 
which related to the a condition of Spain. Upon the latter part, he ex- 

apprehension that the observation made upon the system of rule which 

of late years prevailed in Spain might if made known in that country, produce 
Bad and inconvenient effects: but it is to be presumed that the French Govern- 
ment did not share those apprehensions, because a copy of that despatch, though 
it had been communicated in confidence to the French Government, was sent by 
them to M. Bresson, and was by him made known to several persons at Madrid.” 

It has been stated that Lord Palmerston’s despatches contain no demand 
of renunciation by the Duke and Dutchess de Montpensier: in those be- 
fore us there is no such demand, but renunciations are suggested as an al- 
ternative which might disarm the displeasure of England. 

“Such a marriage would give just cause of political jealousy to other Powers; 
and, unless accompanied by public acts in France and in Spain, of which as yet 
me-mention has been made, might give rise to questions calculated to disturb the 

of Europe.”"—Despatch to Lord Normanby, Sept. 22. 

“The children or descendants of this marriage might endeavour to set up a 

elaim in virtue of the rights which they might allege to have inherited from the 





A mounted police, composed partly of | 








Infanta; and thus, unless all pretence for doubt on this point were at once re- | 
moved by some valid act of renunciation on the part of the Infanta for herself and | 
ler descendants, the stipulation of the treaty of Utrecht might be set aside by an | 


evasion, or the peace of Europe might be disturbed by another war on account of 
the succession to the throne of Spain.”—/dem. 

In the same despatch occurs the following passage— 

ig It seems, however, that about the time when these communications with a 
View to an united course between the two Governments were passing in London, 
‘the French Ambassador at Madrid, in pursuance of instructions which must have 
‘been sent to him some time before, was cooperating in the employment of moral 
@sercion to compe! the Queen of Spain to accept a prince who was not the candidate 
‘whom the British Government was willing to concur with the Government of 
France in recommending.” 

In a despatch to the Count de Jarnac, (dated 25th October,) M. Guizot 
indignantly repels this charge of “moral coercion "— 

“ T must ask, with what consistency can the charge of using ‘ moral coercion’ 
Be brought against us by those who, a month ago, asked us to use our influence 
with Qaeen Isabella in exclusive favour of a prince who was notoriously Jabour- 
ing under her displeasure, [Don Enrique,] and was intimately connected with 
the most ardent enemies of her Government? The Queen's choice of the Duke of 
Cadiz [Don Francisco] was perfectly free; the approbation of the Queen's 
chivice, voted by the Cortes after a debate as unbiassed as it was solemn, was also 
Perfectly free; and during that important deliberation the public tranquillity was 
a as the freedom in the interior of the palace or in the assembly of the 
nation. 

In another despatch to the Count de Jarnac, (22d November,) M. Guizot 
aceuses Lord Palmerston of garbling— 

“ Proceeding to discuss what I said to you in my despatch of the 5th of October 
on the effect of his instructions of the 19th of July, at Madrid, Lord Pal:nerston 

otes, as if it were extracted verbatim.from my despatch, the following passage. 

pluce his quotation, and the passage in my despatch, side by side. 





| ment of the King could not be mistaken as to this situation. In order to obviate tie] 





| ment. By the side of the combination which was being pursued in evident oppositi® 


————__ 
ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE FRENCH DE- TRANSLATED QUOTATION INSERTED i 
SPATCH. THE ENGLISH DOCUMENT, 

“Le gouvernement du Rei n'a pas pu se “ M. Guizot’s despatch goes on to tay 
méprendre sur cette situation. Pouren that ‘ The French Government was Unably 
prévenir les conséquences, il a pris a Ma- to deceive itself as to the state of thingy, 
drid le moyen le plus direct et le plus légi- and saw that there was, on the part of te 
time; fl a fait appel au libre choix,dila Spanish Court, 30 strong a desire SOP thy 
volonté indépendante de la Reine Isabelle Coburg alliance, that, if the British G 
et de son gouvernement. A cété de la ment should make no active Opposition tog 
combinaison qui se poursuivait évidem- and should remain only passive in the 
ment contre sa politique, il a placé, il a that marriage would certainly be concluded; 
offert une combinaison différente. Ll le and that, consequently, the French Go 
puvait, car il s’en était ouvertement et vernment resorted at Madrid to the 
positivement réservé le droit. Tle devait, direct and most legitimate means, and ap. 
car Vhypothése pour laquelle il avait fait pealed to the free choice and inde 
cette réserve, et qu'il avait prévue dans will of the Queen and of her Gove 
ses instructions 4 Madrid, comme dans ses_ to bring about a different arrang 
déclarations 4 Londres, devenait de plus By the side of a combination which 


| en plus probable. La Reine d’Espagne et being pursued evidently in opposition to 


son gouvernemente ont accepté cette com- policy of the French Government, Cag 
binaison,”"* Government (says M. Guizot) offered: 
different combination ; and this latter cy 
was accepted by the Queen and her @ 
vernment.’ ” 
‘On reading this passage, I felt I confess extreme surprise; the phrases which] 
have underlined are not in my despatch; nor can I consider this interpolationg 
indifferent, since Lord Palmerston avails himself of it to impute to me ‘ pal 
contradictions.’ These contradictions would be palpable indeed, if all the phragy 
from which they are said to result had really existed; but he must permit met 
repudiate contradictions which are no production of mine.” 

In the same despatch, M. Guizot rebukes Lord Palmerston for directly 
introducing the name of King Louis Philippe— 

“In concluding it, [the discussion, ] I will endeavour to replace it withiniy 
true and constitutional bounds. Lord Palmerston has introduced a name whi 
should never have been mentioned: my duty commands me to express my sup 
prise, and to recall to his recollection, that the responsibility of the policy pursue 
by the King’s Government, in respect to this question, rests with myself alone, 
my honour and my right.” 

The effect of the whole correspondence is characterized as follows ly 
the Times— 

“The impression these despatches leave upon the mind is, that althoughy 


Sy 


long as Lord Aberdeen remained in office, the French Government abstained frog BF 


the direct pursuit of an object incompatible with the good understanding of thy 
two countries, yet upon the change of Government in the beginning of last July, 
M. Guizot was ready, if not eager, to convert the vaguest suspicion of a tend 

in Lord Palmerston to favour the Coburg Prince into a pretext for a direct dunall 
of the hand of the Infanta or even the Queen for the Duke of Montpensier. Lon 
Palmerston, on the other hand, appears to have been equally unprepared either 
promote the cause of that Prince, to whom France was most strongly opposed, e 
to resist the pretensions of France in favour of a Prince of the House of Orleamg 
when they were seriously put forward. The consequence was an easy aud a com 
plete triumph to the Cabinet of the Tuileries; and, no doubt, Lord Palmerstogt 
presence at the Foreign Office was a circumstance which afforded an opportunity 
long and ardently desired by the King of the French. 

“As so little had been done to avert the evil, and as the English Government 
had throughout the course of the transaction assumed and adhered to a neutral 
pari, we confess that we think it would have been a more dignified course for 

ord Palmerston to have confined himself to a strong but brief protest after the 
event had taken place. If we were called upon, in the exercise of the ordinary 
functions of literary criticism, to pass a judgment on the style and merit of the 
English despatches in this collection, we should complain that they are | 
without being vigorous, hasty without being energetic, coarse and inelegant web 
out being strong. The —— of their tone is not always accompanied by equal 
acuteness of reasoning; and in the despatch of the 31st of October an inaccuragy 
occurs which is quite inexcusable in such a correspondence. That blunder has, ws 
believe, since been explained in another long despatch very recently presented to the 
French Cabinet, and not included in these papers. So that three separate commune 
cations of very unusual length have emanated from the Foreign Office on the sams 
subject, all posterior to the event to which they relate, and repeating with litth 
modification the same facts and arguments. We think with Lord Palmerste 
on the main point of the conduct pursued by the French Government in re 
to these marriages; but we should be sorry to adopt his mode of defending lit 
own positions, and we should be disinclined to expend as many words as he ha 
done in demonstrating an evil without suggesting a remedy. We expressed som 
time ago our conviction, that whatever may have been said by some of our com 
temporaries on the subject of alleged renunciations to be required of the Dukeew 
Dutchess de Montpensier, no such proposal had ever been made by the English 
Cabinet. These documents corroborate our opinion, for they contain ™ 
allusion to any such arrangement. The whole discussion is therefor 
retrospective ; and as nothing in the existing state of things can now be 
altered, the enormous length to which these remonstrances have run is at least 
superfluous and redundant. One single page, which would convince the 
of this country and of Europe that the Foreign Minister of England is resolved 
to exert his whole powers for the preservation of peace and the maintenanced 
an amicable understanding with our neighbours, would be worth infinitely morei# 
the eyes of the world than a volume of verbose recrimination. The facts aren 
our side; but the higher tone in this controversy must be sought in the de 
spatches of our antagonist; and Lord Palmerston has not made up for the g 
he lost in the negotiation by the superior ability he has displayed in the conduct 
of the subsequent discussion. Probably, if he had at once made his remarks oa 
the subject with the requisite force and dexterity, he would not have found it 
necessary to repeat them: but three blows, however ponderous, will scarcely pr 
duce the etfect of one vigorously and opportunely applied.’’ 


Another set of documents consists of correspondence on the subjectd 
Cracow,—first its temporary and military occupation, and then its aune 
ation to the Austrian dominions. ‘The two most important despatches ar 
one from Prince Metternich to M. de Thom, (6th November,) announcing 
the annexation; and the reply addressed by M. Guizot to the Count d@ 
Flahout, (3d December,) conveying the French protest. The grounds 
taken up by Prince Metternich are those publicly imputed to the Three 
Powers,—that Cracow was created a state by the Three Powers in& 
separate treaty among themselves; that the separate treaty was only ir 
corporated in the treaty of Vienna as receiving the sanction [merely a 
quiescent, passive or permissive,] of the other European powers; 
Cracow had continued to be a focus for the seditious turbulence of the 
Poles; and that therefore the Three Powers were obliged to exercise 

* This is an English version of the original text, rendered literally—* The Gover 


consequences, it resorted at Madrid to the most direct and most legitimate means, and 
appealed to the free choice and independent will of Queen Isabella and of her Govert 


to its policy, it placed and offered a different combination. It had a right todo@s 
having openly and positively reserved to itself thatright. It was its duty to do 804 
the hypothesis on which that reservation had been made, and which the French Go 
vernment had foreseen in its instructions sent to Madrid, as well as in its declarations 
in London, became more and more probable. The Queen of Spain and her Gove 

have pted this ¢ bi ion.” 
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ht which they possessed of extinguishing the state, or, as he calls it, of | 
rig’ viving ” its existence after the military suspension of its independ- 

F se . a 
not "These arguments M. Guizot meets with a temperate but explicit 

ess tion of principles; and we extract the most striking points of his | 


despatch— 
« The fermen " 
: roceeds from a cause more general and more powerful. ] 
birth, a members of a great state, violently destroyed, which agitate and rise 
se — ly again. The treaties which recognize such deeds do not cause to dis- 
~ . ape Py the anguish and the social complaints which result from it. 
on a kindness unequivocally active, a prolonged good government, can 
only succee there; for they are the only means that the civilization of Europe 
renders at this day possible or practicable. 1 he sovereigns and statesmen united | 
im the Congress of Vienna had so judged of it. They wished at the same moment, 
when united Europe consecrated - the division of Polan i, to give to the Polish 
pation, and to the conscience of Europe, disturbed by the division, a certain moral 
satisfaction. They had at the same time opened before their Polish subjects 
rspectives of amelioration for the institations and the interior government of the 
= . Grave troubles might interrupt the course of this policy, at once 
anent generous, but could not cause it to be entirely abandoned and abolished. 
Nothing compromises a power more than to declare itself unable to accomplish 
slowly and with time its own promises and hopes given to itself. The destruction 
of the little state of Cracow « ould remove some means of action from the spirit of 
Polish conspiracy and insurrection ; but it can also encourage and even irritate 
the sentiments which bring to birth so obstinately these deplorable undertakings. 
And, at the same time, it detracts from the authority of the influences which 
could prevent them. It weakens throughout Europe, in this sad question, the 
inciples of order and stability for the advantage of blind passions and violent 


tation of the ancient Polish provinces, so frequently springing to 
These are the 


ime, j ustice, 





nn There js not the slightest difference between these articles [relating to Cra- | 
cow] and those which give to Prussia a portion of the states of the King of 
Saxony. The foundation of the republic of Cracow is placed in the same rank as 
the stipalations which have formed other states, instituted kingdoms, recognized | 
the free towns of Germany, created the Germanic Confederation. Two articles 
only of the special treaty of the 9th of June, viz. 10 and 118, mention the special | 
concluded between the Three Powers on the 3rd of May; and they declare 
that the dispositions contained in this treaty shall have ‘the same force aud 
weight as if they were word for word inserted in the general act.’ Certainly, far 
from rendering the existence of the republic of Cracow more precarious, these 
words, adopted and signed by all Europe, bad for their object to give it stronger 
gad more authentic guarantees. The Government of the King then makes use 
only of an evident right, and at the same time it accomplishes an imperious duty, 
im protesting solemnly against the suppression of the republic of Cracow; an act | 
itively contrary to the letter as well as to the meaning of the treaty of Vienna 
of the 9th of June 1815. After long and mighty agitations which have so deeply 
shaken Europe, it is by the respect of treaties and of all the rights they conse- 
erate that the order of Europe is fuunded and maintained. No power can free it- 
self without freeing the others at the same time. France has given no example | 
of a similar blow to the policy cf conservation and peace. France has not at all 
forgotten the melancholy sacrifices imposed upon her by the treaties of 1815. She 
could rejoice in an act which wouid authorize her, by a just reciprocity, to consult 
for the future only the foreseeing calculation of her interests. And she it is that 
recalls to a faithful observation of these treaties the powers which have reaped the 
principal advantages of them. She it is that preoccupies herself especially in the 
maintenance of the rights acquired, and of the respect of the independence of 
vw 
States. } 
In his usual elaborate fashion, Mr. David Urquhart is trying to prove step 
by step, in a series of letters to the Mourning Post, that the Montpensier 
marriage and the Cracow affair are only so many incidents created by Lord 
Palmerston to hide his treacherous complicity with Russia. In the same | 
paper have appeared two smaller communications on the secret correspond- | 
@ee between Lord Castlereagh and the Emperor Alexander which has re- | 
cently appeared in the Times. Mr. Urquhart’s object in the first of these | 
letters is to trace Lord Palmerston’s hand. He notices a letter to the Times / 
from the Marquis of Londonderry objecting to the publication, as showing | 
the correspondence not to have been communicated by the family of the 
deeeased statesman, and that possession of it must, from the nature of things, 
have been confined to the two Cabinets. Mr. Urquhart then continues— 
“The least improbable solution is, perhaps, that they have come from the | 
Foreign Office. ‘ What!’ it will be said, ‘ Lord Palmerston publishing documents | 
exposing Russia!’ If it be so, it is nothing new. Suppose that some suspicion be | 
awakened in the mind of a colleague, he must do something to counteract it. The | 
apspicion is whispered: the ready answer is now furnished— Don't you know 
that it was Lord Palmerston who gave that correspondence to the Times ?'’ 
At all events, that was the object of publications against Russia which issued 
from the press in 1835 and 1836 under official sanction. He had been by myself 
to his Sovereign charged with serving the interests of a foreign power. By sanc- 
tioning those publications, and by furnishing from the Foreign Office documents 
against Russia, I, in common with others, was induced to surrender my sus- 
ions. It was then that the Progress of Russia in the East, by the British | 
voy in Persia, appeared. It was then that the Portfolio came forth week by 
week. It was then that the whole press of England, and partly of Europe, was | 
moved under his direction to arouse and combine a confederacy against Russia. 
When he had thus recovered his Ministerial position, and strengthened himself by | 
the belief of his profound Russian antipathies, then did he turn round and do ex- 
actly the reverse of all that had been urged in these publications. It was by as- 
suming on that occasion the guise of hostility to Russia, one of the forms of which | 
was the publication of secret diplomatic documents against her, that he calmed 
suspicions in the very highest quarter, maintained his ground in Parliament, and | 
was enabled to continue his services to her as heretofore.” 
In his next letter, Mr. Urquhart denies the imputation that he had com- 
@unicated the documents— | 
“It is represented in the diplomatic circles in London, that it is I who have | 
communicated those despatches to the Times. I formally deny this statement. 
is also said that these despatches were taken by the Poles at Warsaw, and that 
thus they had come into my possession. This statement is absolutely false as to | 
the second int, and, to the best of my belief, false as to the first. It 
is further said that they could not have come from Lord Palmerston, | 
since the documents published in the Zimes have been collated in the | 
Foreign Office with the originels, and found not to be in all respects verbally ac- 
curate. I reed not comment on such an argument, intended only for la petite 
ie. These shifts, I contend, substantiate in no ordinary degree my letter 
ed to you on the 7th. 
“It is singular, that on the day on which that letter appeared, fortunately 
pore to the 9th, the Times, objecting to Lord Londonderry’s claim to con- 
the publication of those documeuts, asserted the property of them to be vested 
solely in the two Cabinets, and threatened Aim with a prohibitory ukase from St. 
urg in case of his presuming to publish them; leaving it, of course, to be | 
erred, that if no injunction from the Queen's Bench interfered with their publi- | 
Cation, it was not without the sanction of the Foreign Office.” 
, Mr. Urquhart then recurs to his first statement; and, from the publica- 
tion of a particular document, namely the passage in Count Pozzo di Borgo's 


| yreat individual wretchedness. 


memorandum to his own Government in 1814, he drives home his charge— 
“ This document was surely not communicated by the Russian to the English 
Government. The Times gives no explanation of how it came into their posses- 
sion, but quotes it as if it had a library of the like at its disposal. I am not an- 
acquainted with this document. It is oneof a set of documents placed in Lord 
Palmerston’s hands fourteen years ago. That one was in a certain degree 
rated from the set, but I cannot doubt that he had communication of it pode we 
with the others. He did not come into the possession of them by any desire o& 


| search of his own; they were pressed upon him.” 


This passage, however, is jualitied by an admission of its being “ barely 
possible,” though not probable, that the memorandum might have beem 


fPiscellaneous. 

Parliament met, pro furmd, on Tuesday, and was further prorogued until 
the 19th instant; then to meet for the despatch of business. 

Cabinet Councils were held on Wednesday afternoon at the Foreign 
Office, and again on Thursday. Most of the Ministers attended, including 
Mr. Labouchere. 

At a Court of Directors, held at the East India House on Wednesday, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C B., was appointed Come- 
mander-in-chief of the Company's Forces on the Bombay Establishment. 

Liutenant-Colonel Hall, of the Royal Engineers, has been appointed 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, in succession te 
Major-General Colby, promoted by the last Brevet.— United Service Gazette. 

The eminent Spanish merchant M. Pedro de Zulueta has been appointed 
a member of the Sparish Senate, and created Count de Torre-Diaz. He 
has left England for Madrid; and in the exercise of his new functions ig 
his native country, we are confident he will not support any such tyran- 
nical measure as the imprisonment of his friend M. Olozaga.— Morning 
Chronicle . 

The Dublin Evening Post mentions that Mr. More O'Ferrall is so seriously 
ill that he will probably be unable to attend his Parliamentary duties af 
the commencement of the session. 

Mr. Byng’s last public act, that of taking leave of his constituents, has 
been speedily fullowed by his death. The venerable “ old Whig” departed 
this life on Sunday last, at Wrotham Hall; having attained the age ef 
eighty-two. Mr. Byng entered Parliament in 1790, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of Middlesex, and retained the confidence of his constituents te 
the last. He served in sixteen consecutive Parliaments, and at the time of 
his death had held his seat for fifty-six years. At every election but one 
he was returned at the head of the poll. Although married in early life 
Mr. Byng died childless; and Lord Stratford is believed to be his neares§ 
surviving male relative. 

Sir Edward Hyde East died suddenly, on Friday, at Sherwood Lodge, 
Battersea. He was born on the 9th September 1764, and was consequently 
in his eighty-third year. He was called to the bar in 1786; practised 
there for many years, and was the author of the works so well known te 
the profession under the title of “ The Term Reports,” and “ East’s Re~ 
ports,” as well as of the celebrated treatise on criminal law called “ East's 
Pleas of the Crown.” He subsequently entered Parliament. In 1813, he 
was appointed Chief Justice of Bengal, and was mainly instrumental im 
founding the Hindoo College. When he left India in 1822, a statue was 
erected by public subscription in the Grand Jury-room of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. On his return to England he was created a Baronet; 
soon afterwards he reéntered Parliament, as Member for Winchester; and og 
the accession of William the Fourth, was created a Privy Councillor. He 
was married in December 1786; and has left an only son and a daughter. 

Mr. Cripps, the late Member for Cirencester, died on the 8th instant, at 
Ashcroft, aged eighty-one. Mr. Cripps was elected for Cirencester in 1807, 
and continued to represent it until 1841. 

Mr. Charles Watkins William Wynn, Member for Montgomeryshire, is 
now the Father of the House of Commons. He was born in 1775, and has 


| been in Parliament fifty years. 


Mr. Campbell Foster continues his able letters on the subject of marriage 
between a widower and his sister-in-law. His third letter comprises 
great number of little narratives exemplifying the operation of the law, in 
cases where persons had married in spite of the prohibition; where they had 
been prevented from marrying, and had consequently lived in open concu- 
binage; and where the obstacle inducing them to live apart had produced 
Among the persons conniving at a breach 
of the law were people most respectable both in character and condition— 
even ministers of religion. 

In his fourth letter, Mr. Foster sketches the ecclesiastical history of the 


| prohibition, beginning with the early Fathers, and finishing with the reigs 
| of Henry the Eighth. 


The attempt made to procure for the family of the late Thomas Hood @ 
continuance of the pension which ceased on the subsequent death of Mrs. 
Hood has been unsuccessful. Lord John Russell has written a letter to 
Messrs. D. Salomans, W. Elliot, and Thomas Pringle, explaining why it is 
impossible to renew the allowauce— 

“Upon the accession of the present Queen, it was determined by ey 
on the recommendation of a Committee of the House of Commons, that, ins! 
of a fixed sum to be granted in pensions, an annual sum of 1,200/ should be af 
the disposal of the Crown. 

“Under the former plan, when a pension fell vacant, it could be renewed to amy 
member or members of the family: under the present arrangement, the pension 
lapses to the public, and cannot be renewed. It is true, a pension can be granted 
if any portion of the 1,200/. remains undisposed of; but that is not at present the 
case. The whole sum has been already bestowed, and any grant | should recom- 
mend for the children would be illegal and void. 

“I much regret this circumstance. I should have been happy to have recom- 
mended the continuance of this pension: but until June next, the Crowa has aot 
the power to grant any pension on the Civil List.” 

For some time past it has been understood that Mrs. Butler would returg 
to the stage; and from a correspondence published in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of Wednesday it would appear that her reappearance at Drury Lane 
has been actually under negotiation. ‘There has, however, been a split upow 
terms; Mrs. Butler asking 100/. a night, while Mr. Bunn offered 504 The 


Queen of Tragedy dismisses this offer of the Bunn of Poetry in a very 

summary way: her reply is most decided, and characteristic— 
“ Sir—You desired that [ would state my lowest terms for acting at Drary 
Lane; and I did so. 
“ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


I regret that they do not suit you. ee 
frances Ann BuTLER, 
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Amongst numerous deaths recently recorded, is that of Mrs. Martyn, 
who formerly obtained some celebrity as a singer under her maiden name 
of Inverarity. She died of consumption, on the 27th December, at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. Dyce has been commissioned to paint, in fresco on the walls of the 
staircase at Osborne House, a poetical subject—* Neptune yielding to 
Britannia the sovereignty of the seas.” 

Experiments with the inhalation of sulphuric ether have been tried with 
success at the various metropolitan Hospitals. The practice is now quite 
established. 


On Christmas Day, the Tyne frigate, homeward-bound, under the command of 
Captain Glascock, fell in with a French barque in great distress, during a storm. 
At imminent hazard, Mr. James Penn, the Master, and Lieutenant Selwyn, boarded 
the barqne; which they found rudderless. Captain Glascock remained by the 
ship for five days; during which he supplied her with a temporary rudder, and 
oe sufficient to complete her voyage. Between the 26th and 28th, the 

‘yne’s crew were constantly engaged by day and night, occasionally casting off 
the tow, and employed in the boats, towing the two vessels apart, as the wind fell 
light and the swell increased, in consequence of the two vessels having a great 
tendency to close. 

The statement that the South-eastern Railway Company intended to increase 
their charges for parcels at the opening of the present year turns out to have been 
erroneous. 

The Lancaster and Carlisle Railway is now opered throughout; and as it 
constitutes the route to the far-famed Gretna, if the electric telegraph should be 
“ ted by the directors on that line, elopements would become almost impracti- 

e. 

The workmen on a railway now forming near Carnarvon were treated by the 
coriractors on New Year's Eve with an entertainment in an appropriate banquet- 
ting-hall—a tunnel; which was tastefully fitted up for the occasion. 

Colonel Count Zichi Ferrari, brother of Princess Metternich, has been killed, 
y the overturning of a carriage in which he was travelling from Vienna to 

Idenburgh. 


‘ [FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The reserve of our Ambassador at Paris, and of our Minister Extraordinary at 
Madrid, to express the usual congratulations upon the marriage of a member of 
the Royal Family at whose Court they are accredited, excites inquiry and surprise. 
Mr. Bulwer absented himself from the ceremony of the marriage of the Duke de 
Montpensier; and the Marquis of Normanby is said to have obtained the omission 
of all reference to that event in the annual address presented to the King of the 
French by the Diplomatic Corps. In time of war no such course of proceeding 
is usual. When the negotiations for a peace were broken off between England 
and France, George the Third notified fis marriage to Louis the Fifteenth; who 
assured him that he felt sincere joy at the event. (Mémoires Historiques des 
Neégociations de 1761, p. 181.) Such courtesy is not a mere matter of form. It 
helps during a war to excite amicable tendencies, and it teaches the people of the 
belligerents that the contest they are engaged in does not suspend sentiments of 
nye and good feeling. It adds solemnity to the contest, by calling atten- 

ion to acts of friendship, which the people of both nations, by a great necessity, 
are checked in performing; and it inculcates the hope of the restoration of peace, 
and the renewal of friendly intercourse. But was it ever known, that in a 
time of peace, congratulations on the marriage of the member of a Royal Family 
should be refused; hostile feelings excited by the refusal among a peovle at 
amity with us; or that no man should be able to tell the people of this country 
what treaty or agreement the responsible Ministers of the Crown have made, 
which leads them to regard the marriage of the Duke de Montpensier as a wrong, 
or as an injury that should excite our indignation? Why should the mar- 
riage of any Spanish Infanta be an injury to the people of this country, or be 

to be injurious to them ? 


Results of the Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Winter 

deaths. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Disenses...... 164 . 183 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 98 eee lla 
Diseases of the Brain, Spina! Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ... 192 me 170 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.. 611 evee 354 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. ~.........660ceeeens 67 seee 323 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 90 eeee 70 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€. .. 0... 6. cece cece cence neeen weeeee 19 nese 8 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. oerce 17 cee la 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. ............00 e 13 onee 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... 0.0.66... ccecececcees 4 diene 2 
CIEE coce-ccce Sescerecesnncussenccecccocseccccces coccecce 91 nae 81 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ 0 ..ceeeecee 19 ous 30 
Total (including unspecified causes) ..........+++ ceoee 1386 1068 


The temperature of the thermometer is given imperfectly, the instruments 
being out of order: the lowest was 30.6°; tle mean temperature by day was 
warmer than the average mean temperature by 0.8°. The mean direction of 
the wind for the week was South-east, but during a large portion of the time it 
was calm, 

BANK OF FNGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 9th day of Jan. 1847. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ..... sevecseesens £27,552,100 Government Debt ...... .... £11,(15,100 
Other Securities .........se0. 2,9%4 9 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 11 482 442 
Silver Bullion .......ee006 «- 2,069,658 


£27 552,100 £27 ,552,100 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553 000 | Government Securities, (in- 
3,520,048 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity) £12,757 326 
5,860,631 { Other Securities 14 464,948 
9,784,767 Notes ...... .. 6 715,255 
975,005 | Gold and Silver C 755.922 


Proprietors’ Capital 
t 





Public Deposits 
Other Deposits .... «...++. 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 








£34 ,693,451 £34 693,451 
* Including Exchequer, Sayings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ARRIvep—At Gravesend, 11th Jan. Lucknow, Lea, from Calcutta; 12th, Bangalore, 
Ayton ; and Hugh Walker, Cameron, from China, and Plantagenet, Bird, from Calcut- 
ta; and l4th, C. Jones, Clarkson, from ditto. In the Downs, {4th ditto, Brothers, 
Flere ; and Providence, ——, from Mauritius. At Portsmouth, 10th, Bengal, Gray, 
from Madras. Off Portland, 9th, Chilena, Wylie, from Singapore. At Plymouth, 9th, 
Mary, Levens, from New Zealand; and Portly, Reid, from Mauritius. At Falmouth, 
8th, Boyne, Osborne, from Calcutta. At Scilly, 10th, Gloucester, Beard, from Cal- 
cutta ; and Douce Davie, Kinney, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 9th, Hope, Garnock, 
from Calcutta. In the Clyde, 8th, Sultan, Main, from Batavia. At Kingstown, 7th, 
Ariadne, Hildreth, from Caleutta. At Cork, 7th, Old England, White ; and Lanchester, 
Conway, from China. At the Cape, previous to 7th Nov. Scotia, ——; Unicorn, Mul- 
lens; Sans Pareille, Brodie; Cape Packet, Lamb; Plumstead, Furber; and Panter, 
Humphreys, from London ; Zenobia, Brown, from Bideford ; Stebonheath, Knight ; and 
Westminster, Michel, from Cork ; and Kite, Smith, from Newcastle. 









































































































————__ 
Bacon, for Adelaide ; and Wanderer, Priest, for China ; and 14th, Fortitude, Christings, 
for Bombay. 


SATURDAY Morning, 

AggiveD—Off Penzance, 15th Jan. Achilles, Perchard, from the Cape. At g, Ha 

lena, Ist Dec. Victoria, Wakeman, from Calcutta, At the Cape, 10th Nov. Wellingtog, 
Villacott ; and Harry, Dare, from London. 


SH LEA A! t 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturpaY Nicur, 

The general meeting of landowners convened by the Reproductive En. 
ployment Committee, and held at the Dublin Rotunda on Thursday, e. 
ceeded all expectation in the comprehensiveness with which it included gp 
parties, and in the unanimity of the proceedings. From a fear of the possiij, 
lity of a different result, the newspaper reporters were debarred from takj 
full reports; but they were permitted to be present, and ultimately wep 
allowed to give as complete an account as they could. The Marquis ¢ 
Ormonde presided. The room was densely crowded with noblemen, Mem, 
bers of Parliament, and country gentlemen, of every possible shade in m 
spect to religious and political opinions. Others who were unable to atten 
sent letters of concurrence. 

The resolutions adopted by the meeting were very voluminous, and yy 
rious in their nature. We shall endeavour to enumerate the main objects 
in an exceedingly compressed form. 

To save society from the ruin which threatens it, to preserve the property ¢ 
the country from confiscation, it is necessary that the Irish Representatiyg 
should cooperate cordially in Parliament, in aepey measures to raise the 
social, material, and moral condition of the people. 

Government is called upon to secure local supplies of food sufficient to keep 
the ~ alive at any needful sacrifice of money; to remove artificial impedj. 
ments, by suspending the navigation-laws and import-duties on corn, and 
permitting the use of sugar and molasses in breweries and distilleries; to ug 
vessels of the Navy in the transport of provisions ; Relief Committees, to have per. 
mission to sell food under first cost. 

A protest is entered against the vast and wasteful expenditure on useless or 
pernicious works, and against charging that expenditure exclusively on land. 

The neglect to prepare land for future crops is observed to an alarming extent; 
to meet this evil, seed-depots should be established by Government. 

The Treasury should have powers to make loans to railways. 

The State should afford facilities for private employment, and apply all ity 
energies to the absorption of surplus labour; and several measures are suggested 
by which Government might absorb surplus labour,—piers and harbours for fishy 
purposes, with model curing-houses and salt-depots; reclamation of waste lands, 
or aid to landowners who choose to undertake that task themselves; simplification 
and consolidation of drainage acts; public loans to proprietors under limited in- 
terests, and to tenants, for permanent improvements of land; a law to secure for 
tenants on removal compensation for permanent improvements; facilities to land- 
owners for selling portions of their estates in payment of incumbrances; facilities 
for the conveyance of land. 

Other social improvements are suggested,—amendment of the Grand Jury 
system ; measures enabling proprietors to improve the dwellings of the poor, and 
establishing sanatory regulations; dissemination of agricultural hacutelge b 

In moving and supporting these resolutions, several gentlemen of all 
parties took an active share; and a few particulars may be added as an 
appendix to the resolutions. The Earl of Arran bore testimony to the 
neglect of the land “everywhere,” “the total indifference to agriculture.” 
“ He felt that unless the people were taken from those infernal roads and 
put upon the fields—and put upon it at once—the country was irretriey- 
ably gone, because the next year would be worse than the present.” 
Describing the deplorable state of Cork, Lord Bernard said that the im- 
portation of Indian corn amounted to only 46,000 quarters, to replace 
the loss of the produce of about au equal number of acres of potatoes, 
Touching the establishment of seed-depots, Mr. Bernal Osborne objected. 
It would provoke just censure in England: he would give bis own tenants 
seed, and he thought every other proprietor should do the same thing. In 
speaking of the necessity for giving the peasantry an interest in the land, 
Mr. Naper of Loughcrew mentioned, that in his county arms had been 
procured to a considerable extent. He was hastily interrupted by cries of 
“ Order!” and “ Chair!” 

Mr. O'Connell was present. He seconded the first resolution, which 
had been moved by Mr. George Alexander Hamilton; and in the midst 
of a speech on the necessity of supplying “food, food!’ he could not ab- 
stain from breaking out into a gross attack on the Times newspaper— 

“ My lords and gentlemen,” said he, “ you have been grossly calumniated and 
basely maligned by that paper.” He might be accused by some of inciting those 
foul libels on them. If he were guilty, he now expressed his contrition and sor- 
row: he, however, might, under ordinary circumstances, attempt to prove he was 
right; but in the dreadful state of his poor countrymen he would bear anything. 
Why, his blood boiled in his veins when he read in that paper the deliberate as- 
sertion that the landed gentry of Ireland were the worst ae in Europe. 
(Groans.) A fouler calumny was never uttered even by the wretch who wrote 
that the peasantry of Ireland were the lowest vermin that existed on the habit- 
able globe—(Groans)—another foul calumny of that foul wretch—(“ Hear, 
hear!”)—and the middle classes were dishonest, mean, and servile. Why, that 
was the foulest of all the base and malignant slanders of the vile wretch.” (Groans 
and “ Hear, hear!”) 

Subsequently, other gentlemen, Mr. Osborne and Mr. Naper, deprecated 
this reference to the press; and the outburst was, in fact, an isolated ex- 
crescence on the soberer proceedings. 

In conclusion, it seemed to be understood that ‘if Government did not 
comply with the wishes expressed, another meeting of the same kind should 
be held. 

Charles Daniel O'Connell, Esq., of Bahoss, Kerry, son-in-law of Daniel 
O'Connell, M.P., has received the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrate. 
—Limerick Chr nicle. 





The usual notice has been issued from the Lord Chamberlain's office 
touching the reservation-of places in the House of Lords for Peeresses on 
the opening of Parliament. 


Experiments have recently been made at the Excise-office, under orders 
issued by the Government, to test the fitness of sugar as a substitute for 
malt in the manufacture of beex and spirits. ‘The experiments are described 
to be perfectly successful. 

The Reverend Charles Perry, M.A., minister of the District Church of 
St. Paul, Cambridge, has received the offer of the Bishopric of Melbourn, 
about to be created in Australia Felix; and we have reason to believe that 
the reverend gentleman has signified his acceptance of the offer.—Cam- 





Saitep—From Gravesend, 8th Jan. Australia, Harrison, for Ceylon; 9th, Theresa, 


bridge Chronicle. 
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that Mr. Laing, ci-devant Police Magistrate at Hatton Gar- 
appointed a Magistrate in Australia, and that he leaves 
k to assume his appointment in that distant colony.— 


It is stated 
den, has been 
England next wee 


Globe. seiataiiasieaeaalaimanaiin 
The Achilles has arrived at Penzance, with advices from the Cape of 
sod Hope to the 18th November. The only change on the frontier was 
G vement in the state of the army, especially in the supply of 


ee ee of mules for transport. The Kafir chiefs still held back 


from completing the negotiations for peace. 
ss papers of Thursday report an event of some Parliamentary 
th —~ ey meeting of the Opposition Deputies, on Wednesday 
in the salon of M. Billault, that gentleman and M. Dufaure de- 
to separate themselves from M. Thiers, and renounce the petty 
warfare of intrigue which had brought the Constitutional Opposition into 
so much disrepute.” 

Count Molé has been appointed President, and M. Barthe Reporter, to 
the Commission of the Chamber of Peers charged with the duty of drawing 
up the address in reply to the King’s speech. 

The reply of Prince Metternich to the F rench protest against the annex- 
ation of Cracow has been received in Paris, but its purport is the subject of 
very conflicting accounts. All agree that it is brief; and according to the 
most probable description, “ the answer, while maintaining the divergence of 
opinion existing between the three Northern Courts and the Court of France 
as to the interpretation of the treaties, so far as they relate to the inde- 

ndence of Cracow, expresses a hope that this difference in interpretation 
wil! not cause any change in anterior relations”. It concludes with a pro- 
testation in favour of the respect due to treaties. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians were to leave Paris on Thursday 
for Brussels, by a special train of the Northern Railroad. 

The first grand ball of the season, at the Chateau of the Tuileries, was 
given on Wednesday night: 7,500 persons were invited, and of those it was 
estimated that 6,000 were present. 

The Commerce announces that the Bank of France has decided on rais- 
ing the rate of discount to 5 per cent. The reserve of bullion is rapidly 
diminishing: it amounted at the last report to no more than 57,000,000 


A correspondent, who writes from Vienna on the 11th instant, supplies 
an interesting review of the actual state of the international questions in 
the North— 

“The complication of difficulties which have gathered around the settlement of 
Cracow is likely to modify the original plan proposed for regulating that city's 
destination. ‘The concession demanded by Prussia, to which the Austrian 
Cabinet was not opposed, is likely to fall before the vehement opposition of Russia. 
No commercial considerations ever influence the Russian Cabinet when political 
difficulties seem to clash with them. Here the assembling of the troops under 
Rudiger, on the frontier of Cracow, is thought to have a double import. It serves 
as an indirect menace: thas, if Austria should be inclined to yield to the remon- 
strances of the Western Powers, and to promise the pone recognition of the 
independence of this free city, Russia will then take care of herself in her own 
fashion, and occupy what bas been evacuated. Russia is opposed to encouraging 
the trade of the city, whose extinction alone affords a hope that the Poles will 
relinquish their efforts to restore their nation to its place in Europe: should the 

3 of Russia be rejected, and Cracow be allowed to trade freely, the military 
cordon is intended to seal the Russian frontier hermetically, and to throw all in- 
ducement to smuggle on the side of Austria. 

“The menacing position of the despotic powers towards the constitutional states 
of Europe is the more extraordinary, that the financial difficulties under which they 
labour totally precludes all possibility of their encountering a war, without sub- 
jecting themselves to domestic revolutions, the results of which cannot be calcu- 

ted. Of this circumstance France cannot perhaps avail herself; but it must 
a great weight to the opinion expressed by England, who is now the arbiter 

urope, 

“The protestations of Sweden and Turkey are considered here to be timely 
confessions of the temporary suspension of that international law which was es- 
tablished at the treaty of Vienna. Holland will perhaps allow her regret at the 
loss of Belgium to get the better of the usual Dutch prudence, and may not 
unite with the other maritime powers. 

“The difficult position of Denmark, menaced by the German Confederation on 
the one side, and forced to look only to Russia on the other for a doubtful sup- 

in case of emergency, has, doubtless, forced the Court of Copenhagen to si- 


“ But the terror of the neutral powers is not small at the open proclamation 
of the law of the strongest at so critical a moment. These political complica- 
tions have a great effect in diminishing confidence everywhere; and the state of 
the money-market is a good index of men’s fears. Que of the largest Vienna 

ses was tottering last week, but was saved by the energy of M. de Kiibeck, 
the Minister of the Finances. By this Minister's desire, a decree was issued 
placing a sum of ten millions of dollars at the disposal of the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, for the purchase of the shares of private railway companies. 
A judicious investment made in this way had so good an effect upon the market, 
that few sales became necessary. The prices rose, and the house was saved.” 





Dr. Lovell, a physician of London, and Mrs. Betts, a respectable inhabitant of 
Enfield, have been found guilty, by a Coroner's Jury, of manslaughter, for causing 
the death of Martha Hobbs, the woman's niece, by subjecting her to a course of 
bydropathic treatment. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRipAY AFTERNOON. 
The resolution adopted by the Directors of the Bank of England at their 
meeting yesterday, to raise their minimum rate of discount to 34 per cent, al- 
though not entirely unexpected, produced a decided revulsion in the Government 
other Securities. Consols, which had declined during the early part of the 
week, fell 4 per cent when this resolution became known. Some fluctuation has 
Since occurred; and the closing quotation of this afternoon, although 4 per cent 
above the lowest price, indicates a fall of 1 per cent from our last prices. The 
character of the operations has been the same as last week; the sales having 
en of very influential character, and by the same parties. It is now generally 
lieved that the Government will have recourse to a loan, and that these sales 
are ” capitalists, making ready to bid for it. The premium of Exchequer Bills 
has declined 5s.; today’s quotation being from 5s. to 9s. premium. Bauk Stock 
improved to 206}. Any increase in the value of money, by rendering’ the 


Capital of the Bank more productive, has a tendency to increase the value of its 
: should any general decline in prices occur, it is clear that Bank Stock 
Must, though pales to a limited extent, participate in the movement. The 
ign exchanges still continue to decline, and the rate upon Hamburg is ve 

to 


Present lower than it has been for some years. The assistance afforded 











Bank of France has not been sufficient to place it 
and a larger export of bullion from England will be 

In the Foreign Market, prices of every descripti 
though the transactions have been on too limited a scale to or afford scope 
for special remark. The markets for Portuguese and Spanish Stock have not 
escaped the operation of the general depression. The price of Portuguese Bonds 
has declined 3 per cent, and that of Spanish Stock about 1 per cent. The sales 
of the former have been large comparatively. 

Railway Shares are generally lower. The quotations of some of the better class 
are supported by the difliculty in which the dealers are placed of providing them 
for immediate delivery. The small number of bargains occurring consequently are 
concluded at high rates; but the prices thus realized could not be obtained for 
any large amount of shares. The decline is chiefly ob-ervable in the railways 
now in progress upon which payments are becoming due. The recent measure 
of the Bank, by rendering it more difficult to borrow upon this description of 
security, has tended to aggravate the pressure already operating to its dis- 
advantage. 

The Foreign Shares are all lower. Some large sales of Paris and Lyons Shares 
have forced the price down to } discount. The sales of every description of French 
Shares have been extensive; and it is reported that intelligence has been received 
from Paris by express that the Directors of the Bank of France have raised their 
rate of discount to 5 per cent. It is hence inferred that a great decline in prices 
would occur in that city, and the possessors of the information have made sales 
here in anticipation of that occurrence. 





SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The transactions of the English Market have as yet been few; the attention of 
the brokers and jobbers being directed to the settlement of the differences arising 
out of the Consol Account of yesterday. At the commencement of business there 
was a tendency to improvement; Consols for Money being marked at 929, and 
for Account at 923. An evident and general desire to sell was then manifested 
and the price has again fallen to 92§ for Account, and 924 for Money. No material 
change has occurred in the Foreign Bonds; which are all nominally at yesterday's 
prices. The Railway Market is in some cases firmer, A demand, though limited, 
appears to have arisen for Irish Shares, in consequence of the belief that the Go- 
vernment will make a general advance of money for their completion; if this feel- 
ing should become prevalent, a much better tone will be imparted to this class of 
Railway Stock. With these, and one or two other exceptions, the appearance is 
still heavy, and the prospect gloomy. There is no material change or business of 
importance in the French Shares. The following are the only bargains as yet re- 
corded in the official list. Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 2g; Birmingham and 
Oxford Junction (51. paid), 149; Caledonian, 273; Eastern Counties, 225; Ditto, 
York Extension, 34; London and South-western, New, 26; Ditto, Tenths, 5; 
Manchester and Southampton, 1g; Midland, 126; North British, 34}; Nort 
Staffordshire, 83; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, class A, 48; York and New- 
castle, Preterence, 63 74; Paris and Lyons, 74; Constituted North of France, 9). 

SaTurDay, Two o'CLocK, 

The English Stock Market has been very heavy. Consols at one period fell § 
per cent from the opening price. A purchase of 100.0001. for Account has given 
greater firmness, and the closing price for Money is 92§ 4, and for Account 92 $ 
é; marking a decline of 4 per cent from the highest. The Foreign Funds con- 
tinue heavy, in the absence of any material transactions. Shortly before the close 
of business, a better fecling prevailed in the Share Market; and though the prices 
are lower, the tone is much firmer and better than in the morning. This obser- 
vation applies to the French as well as the English Shares. Several purchases of 
the former have occurred, by brokers and speculators connected with French mer- 
cantile houses; the closing prices of Stock and Shares in Paris yesterday being 
known, where a decline of § per cent occurred in Stock, and from 10 to 15 cen- 
times in Shares. The following are the principal bargains: Ambergate, Notts, 
and Boston, 24 3; Caledonian, 273 4; Ditto, Halt-shares, 24 4; Eastern Counties, 
225 § §; Ditto, New, 203; Ditto, York Extension, 34 3; Great Western, Half- 
shares, 127 9; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 204; Ditto Fiftu-shares, 293 36; London 
and Birmingham, 196 44; London and Brighton, 56 3 3; London and Blackwall, 
8} 4. London and South-western, 635; Midland, 126 124; South-eastern and Do- 
ver, 384 8; Ditto, New, No. 2, 139; York and North Midland, 93} 3; Disto, Half- 
shares, 464; Boulogne and Amivns, 143 § $; Datch-Rhenish, 5; East Indian, §; 


Great Northern of France, Constituted, 124 3 11§ 124; Luxembourg, 24; Orleans 









and Bordeaux, 7g; Sambre and Meuse, 44; Tours and Nantes, Constituted, 3%. 
3 per Cent Consols ...++- +++ 923 4 Danish 3 per Cents «.+++++++ 86 8 
Ditto for Account «-.-+.++++ 924 Dutch 2) perCents «--,.--- 58) 9 
3 per Cent Reduced «....+++++ 924 93 Ditto 4 per Cents. «.+++++++ 924 3 
3} per Cemts.....seecee eee 945 = Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 22] 23 
Long Annuities New Gremada.«escccceceeee 19 20 
Bank Stock .....- Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 35 7 
Exchequer Bills .- § Peruvian... .«+..++. sore. 39 41 
India StOCK.« «++ sees ee eeeee 25 Russian 5 per Cents.. «oe 110 1129 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...+++++ 87 9 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 25} 
Belgian 4} per Cents .. «--- 945 5} Ditto 3 per Cents 1842....-- 35} 
Buenos Ayres Gper Cent.... 41 3 Venezuela «-.-+seeeeees oeee B98 41 
Chilian 6 per Cents...+++++- 4 6 


‘THE THEATRES. 


The managers of Sadler's Wells have taken considerable pains with the 


revival of Beaumont and Fletcher's King and No King. It is evidently one 
of those pieces with which they intend to produce an uncommon effect; 
and the outlay upon the decorative part of the affair has been liberal, 
Their efforts have been crowned with success. 

The play, perfectly well known to all students of the English drama, 
has long ceased to have a visible existence to the playgoer, since it has not 
been acted for more than half a century, and on the last occasion it was 
for one night only. To an audience partly influenced by modern refine- 
ment it can never fail to be in some degree repulsive; for even a hint at 
the crime of incest awakens a feeling of abhorrence, which is not consistent 
with the enjoyment of a work of art. We accept the sufferings of Gidipus 
as traditional, but we dare not follow the example which Sophocles has set 
us in the finest of his tragedies. The audiences of Sadler's Wells do not 
represent extreme fustidiousness, but even with them the removal of the 
apparent incest was like lifting off a heavy weight. 

Arbaces, an imaginary King of the Asiatic Iberia, is the character the 
delineation of which constitutes the serious part of the play. It is a cha- 
racter finely conceived, and drawn with a bold, fearless hand, though not 
without a certain grandiloquence that sometimes burders on the grotesque. 
With a vulgar actor it might become one of the most ranting parts in the 
circle of dramatic literature. Still we must remember, that the langu 
of Arbaces is confessedly intended to be bombastic, at least in the early 
part of the play; and even where the exaggerated style seems less volun- 
tary, passages of power are struck forth, which command admiration. The 
subject may be horrible, the words may transcend the modesty of nature; 
but there is nothing like weakness, and strength will inevitably secure 
respect. 

At the beginning of the play, Arbaces has just captured Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, whom he has vanquished in single combat. On this occasion he 
indulges in a vauuting strain in the presence of his prisoner, which is offen- 
sive to the conquered man, and which, in modern language, would convict 
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him of “bad taste.” One of his captains, the sensible man of the piece, 
attempts to check the torrent of self-praise, and is useful in showing that 
the boasting style of Arbaces is meant to be ridiculous. Arbaces is deter- 
mnined to pay every honour to his captive, and would marry him to his 
sister Panthea, wiom he has not yet seen, even against his will; so that al- 
together he appears as a well-meaning sort of person, not over wise, but on 
the best possible terms with himself. The sight of Panthea brings about 
the important change in his feelings on which the whole action depends. 
He is immediately smitten with love; but the sense that his passion is cri- 
minal rushes upon him with equal force; and the frightful struggle that is 
at once created in his bosom is finely wrought. At first he refuses to be- 
lieve that Panthea is his sister: he calls her, as she kneels before him, 
“that petitioning lady,” and looks about for a real sister elsewhere. At 
last he breaks out, mournfully— 
“ Why should there be such music in a voice, 

And sin for me to hear it? All the world 

May take delight in this; and ‘tis damnation 

For me to do so. You are fair and wise, 

And virtuous, I think; and he is blest 

That is so near you as your brother is: 

But you are nought to me but a disease 

Continual torment without hope of ease.” 
So far does he bury all appearance of his love beneath his loathing of 
the horrible passion, that it appears to his sister, and the bystanders, a 
strong hatred. In a subsequent interview, he declares his love; and his 
misery is heightened by the hideous discovery that his passion is returned ; 
though the criminal feeling in the lady is drawn with a much more deli- 
cate hand, and the transition from sisterly affection to another love is not 
so forcibiy apparent. In the Sadler’s Wells version of the play, the 
adapter seems to have felt the offensiveness of the lady’s position, and has 
therefore made her express an abhorrence of the offers of Arbaces; which 
is not to be found in Beaumont and Fletcher. This is perhaps a judicious 
recognition of modern sentiments; but the new speeches do not harmonize 
with ghe general bearing of the character. A declaration of incestuous 
love is so abhorrent, that if it do not awaken a corresponding feeling in the 

mn addressed, it must produce a sensation of absolute repugnance; and 
the business of the drama will not allow of Arbaces being repugnant to 
Panthea. ‘The passion of the King prompts him to a detestation of the 
rules of society, and he madly wishes that all the limits imposed on human 
desires were abolished. The following lines are an exceedingly good spe- 
cimen of the tone of the whole play; showing giant strength wandering into 
rhodomontade. 
“Ts there no stop 
To our full happiness, but the mere sounds 
Brother and sister? 
* * . . 

I have lived 

To conquer men, and now am overthrown 

Only by words—brother and sister! Where 

Have these words dwelling? I will find ’em out, 

And utterly destroy them. But they are 

Not to be grasp’d. Let them be men or beasts, 

And I will cut them from the earth; or towns, 

And I will raze them, and then blow them’ up. 

Let them be seas, and I will drink them off, 

And yet have unquench’d fire left in my breast. 

Let them be anything but merely voice.” 
The thought couched in the above passage, that the invisible laws upon 
which society is based are stronger than material obstacles, is profound, 
and may remind us of the contrast which Antigone draws between laws hu- 
man and divine. At the end of the play, when Arbaces is found not to be 
the brother of Panthea, his joy is of course as boundless as were his pride 
and his despair; for it is the characteristic of this prince to be extravagant 
in all things. Releasing Tigranes, he says— 

“ He shall have chariots easier than air, 

That I will have invented; and ne'er think 

He shall pay any ransom! And thyself, 

That art the messenger, shall ride before him 

On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet.” 

The way in which Mr. Phelps played the character of Arbaces does him 
very great credit. He gave the different passions with force and discrimi- 
nation; and, though countless opportunities are presented for violent rant- 
ing, he resisted the temptation entirely. Panthea was played in nice femi- 
nine style by Miss Laura Addison; and so was Spaconia, a lady of the 
second rank, in love with Tigranes, by Miss Cooper. Captain Bessus, who 
supports the comic portion of the drama, and is one of those bragging de- | 
scendants from the Pygopolinius of Plautus, of whom our early dramatists 
are so fond, is well acted by G. Bennet; whose bombast, by the way, is 
Somewhat of a burlesque upon his ordinary style of tragic acting. 


An English version of Donizetti's Anna Bolena was produced at the 
Princess's Theatre on Tuesday, for the débait of Miss Bassano. This young 
lady, originally a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, was enabled, we 
understand, through the munificence of the Queen Dowager, to proceed to 
Italy for the further cultivation of her vocal talent; and, after her return 
from that country, where she remained several years, she appeared with 
considerable distinction at the concerts of last season, and acquitted herself 
with credit at the late Birmingham Festival. We wish she had chosen for 
her first appearance on our musical stage something better than Donizetti's 
weak opera done into English after the fashion now prevalent. To have 
the masterpieces of the foreign schools brought upon our stage, notwith- 
atanding the detriment they suffer by the process, is good in one re- 
@pects they improve taste both behind the curtain and before it, and 
stimulate the efforts of cur native composers. But the French and Italian 
trash, with which our theatres have been for some years inundated, has 
totally opposite effects. We can remember the time when we had English 
music and English singers: now we have neither. Considering Miss Bas- 
gano’s musical education, she had probably little choice in the matter. At 
our national conservatory she could learn, as a singer, very little save 
modern Italian music, for little else is taught; and in Italy, her course of 
etudy and practice (whatever benefit she may have derived in regard to 
style and execution) must have been equally limited. She performed in 
aome of the Italian theatres; and it was easy to see, on Tuesday night, that 
the part of Anna Bolena was not new to her. Her gifts of nature are con- 


ai Se 
strong, and flexible, and she shows skill in its management. The trath ¢ 
her intonation indicates a good ear, and she evidently possesses taste and 
feeling. She has yet to acquire the quietness, polish, and smoo) 
which time and experience alone can give, and which they never fail 
give when good natural gifts are joined to a superabundance of yoy 
energy. On the whole, we have great hopes of Miss Bassano, if she wil 
endeavour, by her own efforts, to break through the trammels of a narroy 
education. 

M. Frederic Lemaitre has come to the St. James's Theatre; and mag 
his first appearance on Monday, in Don Cesar de Bazan. If our read. 
ers do not know by heart the plot of that piece—clever in inej 
monstrous in incongruity—it is no fault of the London managers. The 
eccentric Lemaitre is profusely liberal of his peculiar oddities; and the firg 
part of his Don Cescr is irresistible. 





LAW OF FELO DE SE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
| Upper Hyde Park Street, 11th January 1847, 

Sir—Notwithstanding the high opinion I entertain in common with most ¢ 
your readers of the judgment and ability with which your paper is conducted, | 
must express my regret at the erroneous view you appear to have taken fh 
Payne the City Coroner's statement of what is the law in respect to self-murdep 
where the sanity or insanity of the deceased at the time of death cannot be ascep. 
tained. From my recollection of Mr. Payne’s letter, it was to the effect that thy 
Reverend Mr. King was probably justified in his refusal to bury the body in ques 
tion; but not a word was said as to his (Mr. Payne's) opinion of the propriety ¢ 
such a state of the law. 

Permit me to say, it seems to be still further a departure from your usual good 
judgment to set up the opinion of Mr. Wakley (a medical man) upon a 

int against that of a gentleman who, in addition to long experience as 4 
Coroner, has had considerable practice in the profession of the law. Your remank 
must have been written in total ignorance of Mr. Payne’s character; as all who 
know him would deem it far more likely that he would render his valuable aidt 
amend any harsh law than assist in enforcing it with rigour. 

The mode in which he administers the office of Coroner proves the assertion; 
it is well known to be his praciice to save the feelings of relatives as much » 
possible under the distressing circumstances in which Coroners are so frequently 
called upon to act. 

It you think fit, in the exercise of that candour for which you are famed, te 
insert this in your next paper, or a few words to remove the impression, it will be 
no more than justice to a gentleman who desires to stand well with the public. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, An OLp SuBscriper. 

[We must observe that we do not set up the opinion of Mr. Wakley agains 
that of Mr. Payne on a legal point, but on a point rather of common sense. Mr. 
Wakley told Juries, that it is silly, because they may have no evidence proving 
sanity, to assume insanity, and vice versé; and he advised them to let their ver 
dicts reflect the actual result of the evidence in doubtful cases,—that is, to expres 
their ignorance. According to Mr. Payne, however, the existing law is such, tha 
it is necessary in doubtful cases to assume a certainty one way or other, and po 
sitively assert the sanity or insanity. We presumed at once that Mr. Payne’ 
opinion, as a lawyer, must override that of Mr. Wakley: but that does not pre 
vent us from retaining the opinion that Mr. Wakley’s rule was common sense 
the rule of law, as now interpreted, foolishness; and we wish to see an apped 
either to still higher legal authority, or to the body of lawmakers among whom 
Mr. Wakley is one. It any censure appeared to glance beyond the subject to Mr. 
Payne,—which was what we did not intend,—he drew it on himself by appeari 
extrajudicially as a party in a newspaper controversy, and as defender of the :per- 
son who put the harsher construction in force. We are glad to hear that Mr 
Payne is likely to be useful in promoting reform on the point. } 





JUSTICE TO THE POOR. 
“ Be just, before you are generous.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Str—After an interval of some weeks, I again appear in your columns. Those 
weeks, however, have not been wasted, I trust, by those who take an interest im 
the Poor-law question. A winter of unusual severity has dawned upon us; and 
in addition to the dead weight of our own pauper population, we are threatened 
with heavy taxation to support the wants of eaten to mention the deep 
forebodings which are heard from Paisley, and from the Western Highlands. 
England will bear the brunt of these accumulated misfortunes: to the more healthy 
and vigorous parts of the body politic do its diseased members look for sustenance, 
if not for life. 

Allow me, however, before I recur to the main question or points connected 
with it, to clear up several doubts, which have been suggested to the reader’ 
mind, | doubt not, by your able criticisms on my former letters. 

My last sentence was—* Do not relieve all who ask, but give according to the 
rules of kindness; and let your practical principles of giving be those of Chris- 
tianity.” How is this to be carried out? Mainly in two ways. 

First, by the creation of a common fund or national assessment for the relief 


| of the poor, to be gradually introduced, beginning with the Metropolis. 


Secondly, by placing no legal limit upon the discretion of those who administer 
it, either as to granting or refusal of relief. 

‘Lhis is restoring to national charity the characteristics and principles of private 
almsgiving—the setting apart a fixed portion of our incomes for the purposes 
brotherly kindness, and distributing it to the most worthy. It presupposes the 
abolition of every restriction on the recipient as on the donor, and leaves both 
parties perfectly free agents. It implies a pensioning of the destitute aged and 
infirm: it takes away from the able-bodied labourer, certainly, his right (if that 
can fairly be called a right to which no duty attaches) to enter the walls of the 
workhouse; but it gives him a moral claim upon the indulgence of his fellow men, 
which, in deserving cases, 1 am bold enough to think few would ever resist; and 
it gives it to hii free from those vexatious restrictions as to time and place which 
encumber our present Poor-law. 1 contend, therefore, that such a system by no 
means presupposes refusal of relief to the able-bodied. 

“ Work,” according to the statute of Elizabeth, ought to be, as you ably urge, 
the test of destitution: granted. The pinch of the question, however, really 1s, 
what ainount of work? Isthe rough justice of the stone-yard or oakum-room, 
the pumping water from a deep well, or the monotonous labour of the tread-mill, 
to be offered to all? Is the strapping lass in rude health, and the delicate mother, 
perhaps just recovering from her confinement—the brawny beggar or sturdy rogue, 
and the ingenious mechanic—to be set to the same kind of employment? and is 
the same “ tale of bricks” to be required from each? If so, 1 truly pity the poor. 
Bunt such a system is not merely difficult, it is impossible. Inability to support 
himself by work is the poor man’s plea for relief. The less work he can do, the 
greater his claim to charity. While, therefore, willingness to work ought in all 
cases to be proved as far as is practicable, it unfortunately happens that the pau- 
per’s claim increases in the same ratio as his ability to work decreases. 
exact, therefore, the same amount of labour from all, would be a premium to the 
strong and the idle, a tyranny to the weak and the infirm. Thus early dow 
iscretion intervene—discretion the soul of benevolence, the prime mover and vital 
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principle of real charity. 
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-regulated workhouse, there might be three or four classes of labour,— 

In 8 oe or; second, agricultural labour; ‘third, trades or mechanical la- 
first, oer schooling or intellectual labour. The paupers might be set to these 
boar; t the discretion of the Guardians, and the produce of their work sold for 
S r-rate. Those poor who preferred their 

paid such wages as a combined considera- 


The 


jd bring in aid of the 
public asylums, might | 
and necessities should induce the Board to order. 


what it “> 
tot 
— their character 
Lane aud if the pauper were deemed incorrigible and guilty of a social offence 
stubborn idleness, he should be dismissed by the Board, and his name entered 
a register a8 all incorrigible vagrant, who had forfeited the rights of citizen- 
~~ . Tither course has much reason in its favour. 

That the “right to relief,” as it is now exercised, sins on both sides of the 
straight and clear line of justice, must be admitted by all who have any practical 

uaintance with the bearings of the subject. The stout girls brought before 
Ablerman Humphery in the autumn, who made a parade of their shame, and 
rejected the hand of charity with scorn, are but too common specimens of the 
tute class who are so commonly the tenants of our workhouses. 

The other day, I was riding up the Union Poor-house, to which I attend as a 
Guardian; when I saw a female waiting at the door, whose dress might have 
proclaimed her to belong to what are called the respectable classes: it had neither 
the coarse homeliness of the attire of the working woman nor the tawdry finery 
of that unhappy class we call “unfortunate.” She wore a veil, and a handsome 


a ntly of the Paisley manufacture. I stopped to accost her; and in- 
— ifebe wished to speak to the Master, the Matron, or any of the Workhouse 
inmates? With that brief and shamefaced kind of answer with which an awk- 


ward question is often put off, she said, the Master had gone to fetch the re- 
mainder of her things. My curiosity being excited, I inquired of the Master who 
“ the lady ” was. He told me, | confess to my utter astonishment, that “ the 
lady ” had been but lately an inmate of the Union, where she had been confined 
of an illegitimate child. This little episode over, she would return to her home. 
She was the daughter of a very small shopkeeper. “ Having happened a mis- 
fortune,” as the poor creatures simply express it, and thereby incurred the dis- 

of her parents, something to this effect may be supposed to have passed 
— the mother and her. “ Well, mother, forgive me! at all events there is 
pocall for me troubling fatherand you. The Union is bound to take care of me: 
T'll go in for my confinement, and come out again as soon as it is over.” The plan 
js.soon settled. The father and mother agree to it. Whatever severity may with 
justice be attributed to the discipline of the workhouse, it is generally admitted 
that the hospital system is under proper superintendance: women in childbirth 


are attended with three times the amount of comfort they could command in the | capacity in the documents. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A GOOD JOKE. 





We who live, act, and suffer in this January 1847, are by those 


nal labour might be reserved as a practical test, sufficient for every real pur- | 


he might be handed over to be dealt with according to the rigour of the | 


means, consciously or unconsciously, amassing materials for the 
future historian. He will find many obscurities, which, if we 
could anticipate them, we could clear up: we could act a com- 
mentary or an illustrative note. On the other hand, many things 
will become clear to him which are obscure to us. For instance, 
we can fancy how amusing it will prove when some future 


| Disraeli explains a curiosity of history at present existing only 


to puzzle us. 

Many persons are aware that there goes about the political 
world a gentleman called David Urquhart, whose mission it is to 
bring Lord Palmerston’s head to the block. Mr. Urquhart is, we 
believe, accounted a sort of prophet in remote parts of Turkey, 
and in a small circle of private believers here, who hold little re- 
unions to further his pious enterprise. By the general public he 
is looked upon only as belonging to the testy class of discharged 
servants. Whilst occupying a subordinate post in the British 


| Embassy at Constantinople, he found that he could not have it all 


his own way; and with a cry of “Treachery!” he threw up his 
engagement. If Lord Palmerston still has whereon to rest his 
hat, itis not by favour of Mr. Urquhart. With extraordinary 
diligence, that gentleman has collected a countless set of circum- 


| stantial proofs that Lord Palmerston is the agent of Russia, to 


whom he treacherously betrays the interests of England and of 
Europe. It was a happy thought that made the accuser seek his 
evidence in diplomatic correspondence ; which, as it is generally 
framed on the plan of concealing its meaning, is excellently 
adapted to all sorts of constructive interpretations : and, instigated 
by his decapitating zeal, Mr. Urquhart has made good use of that 
With equal painstaking, no doubt, 


best labourers’ cottages. The same human nature which so fallibly errs, is quick they might be turned into anything else—into a pantomime, or a 


and acute enough to discern these advantages. The woman comes into the house, 
and departs with the burden of her shame. What happens? The same fatal fa- 
cility of entering the house is again abused: she who went out the mother of one, 
ere a short year has elapsed sometimes comes back about to become the mother of 
asecond. A family follows—and then retribution. It is found easy to enter the 
union, but difficult under our present laws to provide for a bastard family. Let 
any one visit any of our large unions: I pity the man who can return from the 
ward in which the unhappy mothers of bastard children live, without feelings akin 
to shame and to disgust. Amongst the hardened sinners whose prurient immo- 
rality and indecent thoughts speak from their countenances, he will discern, wit 
a bitter but unavailing regret, the vestiges of better feeling and gentler looks 


among the younger women. With regret, I say; because, in the midst of such | ston seems to enjoy it as much as if Sackerson were loose. 


cestamination, it is little short of a miracle if they can escape the deadly conta- 
gion or avoid being carried headlong down the stream of crime and destruction. 
Nay, worse than this: in many instances, the system of classification being im- 
perfectly carried out,—there being only three wards for females, one for aged wo- 
men, a second for married, a third for single women,—the good and the bad cha- 
racters are huddled together in a manner the most promiscuous; and the work- 
house,instead of being what the theory of the new Poor-law supposes it to be, a 
place of discipline for the pauper, speedily degenerates into a moral pest-house. 
But if the right to relict t 


asort of inconsistency most anomalous certainly, have the character of hal/- 

asylum ~prison, does it onthe other hand protect the weak or helpless against 

the ebill penury of uncared-for disease and the hand of premature death? Let 

the recent cases of “ death by starvation,” as they are in a somewhat inflated style 

called, answer that question. Allow me to take you to one with which I have 

been unusually attracted: it has not acquired that notice which it ought. I al- 
to the case of the orphans at Hull, Brian Feney and his sister. 

If aught should call for peculiar protection from the laws, and claim exemption 
from that system of social free trade of which it is the object of a benevolent poor- 
law to remove the rudeness and to blunt the sting, it is the helpless condition of 
anorphan. Let me now explain the exact position of these two orphans. By 
the recent act of Parliament, they became irremoveable in the parish of Sculcoates, 
in the town of Hull. They had previously belonged to Beverley parish; from 
which, up to the passing of the late statute, they had been accustomed to receive 
5s. per week of relief. By their five years’ residence in Hull, they were of course 
disentitled to this aid. An irremoveable pauper differs only from a settled pauper 
In two respects,—first, the privilege does not descend to children; secondly, it is a 
right which may be forfeited by absence and voluntary removal. ‘These differen- 


| such pains without some great and worthy motive? 


h | oddity 


! 
| 
| 
| 


commentary on Dante’s Divina Commedia; but who would take 
“ Peace” 
is allegorically figured as a woman without a head: in Mr. 
Urquhart’s allegory, you must substitute the figure of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

The existence of one gentleman continually talking and writing 
at another gentleman’s head, is a striking historical fact—an 
of contemporary history; but what shall we say to the 
still stranger demeanour of the other gentleman? Lord Palmer- 
He is 
a Macbeth impervious to apprehensions on the score of his Mac- 
duff; and he wears his head, in drawingroom or council, with as 
jaunty an air as if nobody at all were protesting against his right 
to it. He wags it with a licentiousness of self-possession, inde- 
cently regardless of extraneous claims to it, and evidently thinks 
it as much his own as “ the Mulligan” does his estate of Bally- 


; | mulligan. 
»e on the one hand a great evil, on account of the fa- | 6 


cility with which the dissolute obtain entrance into those union-houses, which, by | : : ~~} 
: 2 | Lord Palmerston is not only ostentatious of his head, most un- 


That is cool, but it is not all. With singular sportiveness, 


| scrupulously taking out of it whatever comes uppermost, but he 


| of inculpatory evidence. 


seems to delight in supplying Mr. Urquhart with raw materials 
for his adverse claim. The prisoner at the bar on a charge of 
high treason keeps on making the prosecutor handsome presents 
Look at the Montpensier affair. Mr. 
Urquhart, more solito, makes out that Lord Palmerston trapped 
Louis Philippe into that false step, and planned the quarrel 
with France, in order to favour Russia’s designs. If Lord Pal- 


| merston had really prepared the quarrel, appearances could not 


ces, however, constitute obviously no ground for unjust rigour to the irremoveable | 
| 


poor. 
While Beverle 
Beverley, Brian une fell a victim to consumptive disease, aggravated by all the 
panes of hunger—uncared fur, unlamented: his death created a local sensation, 
t is now forgotten, in the din of business and commercial enterprise with which 
the thriving seaport of Hull ever resounds. His best epitaph is the artless evi- 


of bis sister on the inquest—his young nurse in the day of wo and anguish, | 


his comforter in the hour of disease and death. I give a short extract. 

“He was discharged as incurable from the Infirmary five or six months ago. 
We have been orphans ten months: my mother died first, and my father soon 
afterwards. When my father was ill, we had some relief from Beverley: after my 
father's death, five shillings 4 week was given fur my brother: they ceased to pay 

upwards of two months ago. I told the relieving-officer that we had neither 
father nor mother, and that my brother was in a dying state almost. He said he 
Could not help it; he could not do anything for us. We have been without the 
means of buying food for three days together.” 

Bat is this poor girl not to be believed? Hear what a most respectable wit- 
Ness, named Headland, says of her character. 

ceased four months, and believed her to be a very credible, respectable, hard- 
Working girl. The kind of shoe-binding she did paid very poorly indeed. She 
would only get from 14d. to 2d. per pair for the shoes she bound: she would have 
to work very hard indeed to earn from Is. 9d. to 2s. a week. She had also often 


“ He had known the sister of the | 


obliged to send back work unfinished, on account of the attention her brother 
My y ” } 


’ 


red. 
"Tee La Mayeux, in the Juif Errant, give us anything more touching than 
this simple page of the annals of the poor? And yet Susan Feney starves un- 
our present system of Poor-laws, while the professed beggar and the prosti- 
tute fatten on the public benevolence ! 
Surely there is something very wrong here. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A GUARDIAN. 








} 


| 


was fighting with Sculcoates and Sculcoates disputing with 





have been more favourable for Mr. Urquhart’s purpose; and, as 
if to supply the crowning proof, he suffers a report to pass cur- 
rerit, that he is going to prove the “ entente cordiale ” impossible! 
If England and France were at loggerheads, Russia might 
do what she pleased in Europe; and Lord Palmerston is dog 
his best to promote the said loggerheads, as if in pure bravado. 

Circumstances also favour the noble Lord’s jocose coquetry 
with the headsman. The Times most opportunely digs up some 
secret documents, of which it was nearly impossible for anybody 
to be in possession except the Russian or the British Government : 
“ How on earth did the Times obtain them?” every one asks. 
They were, replies Mr. Urquhart, furnished by Lord Palmerston, 
for purposes of his own. And, truly, there are circumstances 
which invest this last romance with an air of verisimilitude more 
striking than anything that the ingenious invention of Dumas 
or James could contrive. 





LANDLORDS’ PROFIT IN IRISH IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the course of a discussion last week, on Mr. Trevelyan’s 
minute, an objection was started, that in carrying out improve- 
ments under its provisions, the landlords of Ireland would derive 
a protit; and the Murning Chronicle extended that objection to 
other plans for the reclaiming of waste lads. For instance, it 
was held to be matter of complaint, that in making vast agricul- 
tural improvements under the minute, Lord de Freyne would add 
3,000/. a year to the value of his estates. Whatthen?! It strikes us 
that the objection is not only quite invalid, but that the very fact 
of its being uttered may be so mischievous as to demand distinct 
repudiation from those who are not wedded to the views of the 
Chronicle, so peculiarly limited on this subject. 

The objector seems to be grieved that the landowners should 
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benefit through the use of the public money : but, without some 
serious violation of the rights of property, it would be impossible 
to prevent them from deriving benefit from anything which 
tenks to improve the state of Ireland. If, indeed, a corrupt use 
were made of public money, exclusively or even principally for 
their benefit, it would be a reprehensible malversation ; but their 
profit is beside the direct question,—which is, What would prove 
most advantageous to the people of Ireland and the empire at 
large? Ifit is an incident of the plan which is advantageous on 
those broad grounds, that it would also be profitable to the land- 
lords, so much the better: that, instead of being an objection, is 
a recommendation. Few things could be more adverse to the 
success of any scheme in Ireland than the avowal that it excluded 
considerable advantage to the landlords: on the other hand, few 
things would more conciliate support than the knowledge that 
any scheme would redound to their profit; and it is quite certain 
that no legislator in these appallingly difficult matters can afford 
to do without any source of favourable influence. 
The objection, indeed, seems to have its origin in a more deeply 
rooted fallacy, but one which we are sure the Morning Chronicle 
will disclaim. A numerous and heterogeneous class of philanthro- 
pic economists, among whom Mr. James K. Polk has put himself 
forward, descant on the evils resulting from the “ unequal distri- 
bution ” of wealth, and point to the large fortunes of England as 
instances. The complaint is based on the assumption that such 
large properties are accumulated at the expense of the poorer 
classes: but such a conclusion remains to be proved. There are 
other causes for the poverty in England. In all thickly-peopled 
scountries, where land is not in excess as compared with popula- 
tion, it becomes essential to the welfare of the population 
that the art of extracting produce from the land should be 
continually advancing. One element in the proper cultivation of 
land is abundance of capital: abundance is a result of attention 
and skill devoted to a particular subject—to division of employ- 
ments—and in this case, to the amassing of capital: the motive 
to the amassing of capital is large (aggregate) protits from the em- 
ployment of capital ; hence abundance of capital presupposes the 
attainment of large profits, great individual fortunes. But by the 
use of the capital the land has been made to yield more to the 
labour ; the excess (above the quantity that would have been pro- 
duced without the capital) being shared by the capitalist and the 
producer. The proportion of the shares is ascertainable: it is 
represented by the difference between the farmer's profits and the 
interest of money on all the capital employed by the farmer. The 
Wages are the return for mere manual labour; the interest on 
money is the amount that capital can obtain, as such ; the farmer’s 

rofits comprise the share of produce obtained by intelligence in 

irecting the combinations of knowledge, materials, and labour. 
The use of the capital causes a higher rate of production—more to 
be shared all round; and the great (aggregate) profits of capital 
are obtained, not at the expense of any class, but concurrently 
with advantage to all. The immense fortunes of England do not 
indicate so much the undue accumulation of wealth, as a high 
scale of protit throughout. In France, where we see a few for- 
tunes of thirty or forty thousand pounds, and where “wealth” 
is more “ equally distributed,” we observe a generally low scale 
of production and a very “ equal distribution” of poverty. The 
large fortunes of this country are in fact so many premiums to 
the arts of production. 

Is it desirable to deny Ireland the influence of those stimulants? 





HOW TO RENEW THE POOR-LAW DISCUSSION. 


Our esteemed correspondent, “‘ A Guardian,” contributes another 
valuable letter on the Poor-law. He contends that national 
charity ought to be administered on the same principle = 
vate charity,—that is to say, a portion of our incomes should be 
set apart for the purpose, and distributed to the most worthy. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry seem to have made out a strong 
case against any plan by which worth would be received as a 
test of the claim to relief; it is so difficult to obtain reliable evi- 
dence as to character, and so impossible to tind sufficient argu- 
ments to warrant the withholding of relief in cases of urgent 
want, whatever may be the merit of the claimant. Our corre- 
spondent grants that “ work ought to be, according to the statute 
of Elizabeth, the test of destitution”; but he afterwards speaks 
as if it were an impracticable test. We doubt whether in the 
statute it is at all proposed as a test; and we should protest 
against its being considered merely in that light. The use of 
labour as an accompaniment of relief for the able-bodied, is less 
to test the genuineness of the want than to preserve to the relief 
given some degree of wholesomeness: in making the recipient 
still earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, it is deprived of de- 
moralizing comparisons with labour of the ordinary kind. La- 
bour, if it be practicable, is less desirable as a test than as a kind 
of moral antiseptic. This part of the subject has been much ne- 
lected, but we are not without evidence on it: even under the old 
aw there were marked distinctions between idle pauper warrens 
and real workhouses ; and at Stock port an improved system of work 
seems to have operated beneficially on the character of the work- 
house inmates. On this matter our correspondent is evidently 
suspended in doubt, his conviction quailing before the difficulties 
of the question. 
He shows very clearly that the present law may operate in fat- 
tening the professed pauper or prostitute on the public money, 


—————, 


he would make the Poor-law an engine for enforcing moral cop, 
duct, or that he would punish a prostitute with starvation, 

Do we reproach our correspondent with these evidences 
doubt, or with others that might be picked out of his letter} 
Quite the contrary. We know that the Spectator also has 
accused of “ vagueness"—of pointing out defects without th 
remedies—of unsettling without settling. We are free to confey 
that we have done so purposely. A state of doubt is the salut 
state for the public mind at present on the subject of the Poo, 
law. The existing statute was directed le-s to the establishmey 
of a poor-law on clear, sufficient, and positive grounds, than ty 
correct the abuses in the administration of the old law; whog 
principle the reformers professed to adopt. The old abuses, ng 
the direct and proper objects of a poor-law, were the prominen 
topics of consideration and discussion. A great check was given 
to the abuses, great improvements were effected; but, in the mij 
career of the new law, through imperfections in its framework q 
administration, new abuses are detected. Minds of a high ang 
able order were earnestly devoted to the framing and administra 
tion of the law which has fallen into discredit. Such result 
make the hardiest thinker pause; and we do not respect that im. 
patience which would require any one who may see the difficul 
to thrust forward a ready-made nostrum. Past conclusions hay 
been shaken; but there would be neither modesty nor sense jg 
hastening to other conclusions, merely to relieve the feeling of 
uneasiness which we experience from a state of intellectual sus 
pense. On the contrary, much of the existing information has 
evidently been misapplied, some of it is in its nature imperfect; 
public men have to revise their past opinions and to compan 
notes; revived discussions must start from new points: now i 
would hardly conduce to enlarge or stimulate discussion if we 
endeavoured to prepossess the minds of those whom we might 
influence with foregone conclusions. The most judicious and 
useful state of mind in which all can enter upon the discussion ij 
a state of doubt. 





RAILWAY ESTHETICS. 

THAT we are undergving a social transition, is manifested by no 
thing more than by the state of the fine arts ; which having been 
divorced by the Puritanical movement from connexion with re- 
ligion, have lost caste in the general estimation. Indeed, in 
almost all matters, excepting those of a religious nature, any sort 
of “ pietas ” seems to be extinct among us. We mete all things 
by some hard tangible result of utility or profit, especially those 
things which we do for others. Even such modicum of fine art 
(if the term may be allowed) as we have introduced into decora 
tions—of steamers, of theatres, hotels, and places of meeting—is 
employed mainly as “an attraction”; that is, from no sincere 
admiration for it, perhaps even with a sneering contempt, but 
with the purpose of appealing to what we deem some frivolous 
taste in others to whom it may be a bait. In this way we expect 
it to reappear favourably in the annual balance-sheet. That 
feeling which of yore made men acknowledge veneration for the 
tine arts—which made them carry Cimabue’s first great pic 
ture, emancipated from the pattern-making of the degenerate Greek 
artists, in procession to the church—which made trading guilds 
take a pride in decorating their halls—possesses a very imperfect 
sway now-a-days. In this respect, men’s minds have sunk so low 
that they know not of “ their foul disfigurement,” but boast them- 
selves more seemly than before; and they are disposed to ac 
count as idle simplicity any counsel to a better spirit. 

A change, however, is to be discerned. Although tainted by 
the merely commercial feeling, the love of tasteful decoration has 
surely taken a hold on the public mind, for its own sake. Even 
the gin-palaces are a token of that fact. Our street architecture, 
bad as it is, is yet better than it was, and still makes way. Rail- 
way companies have shown a munificent spirit, and have ex- 
pended what would formerly have been thought large sums on 
decorations. Thus, the London and Birmingham Company spent 
35,000/. on the entrance to the Euston Square station. I+ is true 
that railway companies can spend such sums without feeling it in 
the dividend: the annual income of the London and North- 
western Company is a million and a half sterling,—a revenue of 
which no ancient guild and few sovereigns could boast at times 
when art most flourished. 

To the Railway Companies, then, an earnest appeal has been 
made by our ubiquitous friend “ Felix Summerly,” through the 
columns of the Athenzum. He calls upon them to devote a portion 
of their surplus income [above 10 per cent] to decorations. 

“ Decorate the principal railway stations with paintings and statues, coloured 
windows and mosaic pavements; and the multitudes awaiting the arrivals and de- 
partures of the trains will thus be educated in art, with the least pos-ible parade 
of being so taught. An opportunity will be afforded to gratify and improve busy, 
hard-working thousands—especially of the manufacturing class—who have 00 
means of access to private picture collections, and little leisure or opportunity to 
visit our one National Gallery. 

“To give the public some works of high art at the chief railway stations, would 
be, indeed, but a continuance of the excellent arrangements already made. 
mere dry, close, utilitarian spirit, might object to the luxury in railway carriages, 
and to the high degree of comfort in the waiting-rooms,—which makes them 
palaces by contrast with the open stable-yards and booking-offices of old stage- 
coach days. Whata noble work it would be to have a series of frescoes, illustra- 
tive of communication and commerce, adorning the walls of the waiting-rooms at 
Euston Square or Birmingham—the windows resplendent with stained glass, 
the floors decorated with mosaic pavements ! 

“ The cost, in fact, would fall upon the public itself, and be by them contributed 
welcomely for their own benefit; though the work would be instigated and pro- 
moted through the liberality of the shareholders, who would obtain all the 





while the deserving orphan may starve ; but he does not say that 





justly due to the enterprise. Suppose 20,000/. were so applied; spread over & 
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a if necessary. This amount would be much less than 1d. in 

pa ng noe rey the London and North-western. It might, I 
oak, be proved, if it were necessa' to do so, that a station made highly at- 

ive for its art would directly benefit the traffic. The passport to the picture- 
oe woold be the passenger's ticket. Railway shareholders are proverbially most 
ake and us, in spite of the idle imputations of Mr. Morrison or the taunts 
ti ‘Cato’; end if Mr. Glyn thought it necessary to say to his brother shareholders 
+ next general meeting, ‘ We propose to adorn our principal stations in the 
best manner of which British art and skill are capable—to give to our customers 
such architecture, paintings, sculpture, and decoration, as shall not be surpassed 
in England, and shall rival those of the stations in Germany "—I believe the meet- 
+o» would welcome the proposal with cheers. 

We are peer to think so too, in spite of the “ utilitarian ” 

icism abroad. 

meat it may also be borne in mind, that all beauty in art is not 
costly. Much lies in fitness, much simply in visible proportion of 
For railway stations we want an architecture more 
thoroughly inspired by the spirit of railway incidents. The un- 
broken line that winds its snake-like curves across the land—the 
speed—the panting, smoking, dragon-like engine skimming across 
ar flying along the viaduct, or emerging from the cavern- 
ous tunne —all these suggest ideas which the invention of genius 
might improve in the manner of using materials, without needing 
more. Flowers are beginning to appear on the banks of cuttings 
—why not make them general 2 It would require, indeed, to im- | 
prove all the existing and available resources of a railway, that 
some genius of taste should preside ; but at how small a cost might 
such aid be procured ! 





age are gradually superseding the fair highways and 
cross-roads of England: a kind of moral duty lies on them, to 


alter without diminishing the beauty of English scenery ; and the 
quiet, dustless railway, plunging among hills, soaring over vallies, 
or traversing the plain, with its shifting diorama, is as susceptible 
of beauty as a macadamized road, There is a policy also in mak- 
ing railways a familiar institution, reconciled to the popular affec- 
tions, before awkward questions recur as to Government appro- 
priation or the like. ; 

The companies, therefore, cannot begin their course of westhetical 
improvements too soon; nor better employ their surplus revenue, 
when it accrues, than as Felix Summerly suggests. 





THE TWO ITALIAN OPERAS. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


Rrvaries, when they arise out of the force of circumstances, are not to 
be regretted. It is to be hoped that the competition now organizing be- 
tween the old Italian Opera in the Haymarket and the “ Royal” Opera 
at Covent Garden may take such a form as shall prove to the public that 
the “force of things,” and not a restless impatience of control, has occa- 
sioned this “swarm” from the parent hive. Many well-informed persons 
think that the town can scarcely support two Italian companies at once; 
and that consequently, if the venture be made, one of the two will be 
stranded. Without pretending to pronounce boldly that such is the fact, | 
I think I know enough to predict, that if either theatre is destined to | 
gaccumb in the competition, it is not her Majesty's that will suffer. Too | 
many elements of strength combine to render this the predominant estab- 
lishment of its kind, and no fear can reasonably be entertained by its 
supporters that a new enterprise will divest it of the attraction it possesses 
90 long as its management continues effective and liberal. 

We had come to fancy that the annual reappearance of Costa in the 
orchestra, with Grisi and Mario on the stage, was a feature in the Hay- 
market prospectus as inseparable from it as green leaves from the spring, 
or any other revolving incident of the universe. An opera without Grisi 
was an idea not to be admitted. However, it is certain, not only that we 
shall see an opera in which that admirable artist will not figure, but also 
possible that the combination of talent to which her secession opens up a 
passage may go fur to indemnify the public for the absence of one so long 
and deservedly a favourite with them. One thing is clear, that, complete 
as the performance of Grisi and Mario commonly was, we never could ex- 
pect to vary the repertoire so long as the prima donna assoluta held sway 
on the Italian boards. A novelty, even in the vein congenial with her 
powers and taste, was accomplished with difliculty, and by dint of urgency ; 
whilst novelties of a different school, or even revivals of disused com- 
Positions, not exactly suited to display the talents of Grisi to advantage, as 
she thought, were next to impracticable. She ruled the cast of the per- 

ces, therefore; at the same time obstructing the advent of rival | 
@oprani; for no first-rate singer could be induced to adventure a career 
in London whilst many leading parts in favourite operas, b-ing in the pos- 
session of Grisi, were necessarily denied her. 

An unavoidable sameness in the character of the performances, conse- | 
quent upon the supremacy of Grisi, engendered a kind of necessity for | 
making fresh efforts in a different direction; and accordingly, for some | 

or four seasons past, we have had a succession of perhaps the most 
superb ballets that the stage can present. ‘The very first dancers have 
produced, not alone, but in pairs, nay in groups; insomuch that many 
ve conceived it impossible that the management could reimburse itsell | 
for such prodigality. Be this as it may, the public were euchanted, and 
Crowded audiences attested the attraction of the performances. 

Some there were who complained that an undue share of expense was 
Caused by the ballet, and that it would be better to bring out more new 
Operas and more singers withthe money. These are notions without know- 

ge. You can have but one prima donna and one first tenor going during | 
One season. If the public will Lave Grisi, they cannot have another. ‘The | 
very best woman procurable for the sentimental line of parts has been here | 

two years—Signora Castellan; with a delicious voice, a pure style, | 
® lovely person, and youth to charm us withal. All the artists worth | 
| 
| 


ving or hearing in Europe, with a very few exceptions, (and those unat- 
tainuble, owing to engagements of wide extent,) have been engaged for the 
don Opera in turn. None have been sufficiently relished to supplant 
the former favourites; who thus kept their places as jived stars; and the | 
Same round of operas, varying only in the cast, and essays at novelties, cal- 
toreap a brief success principally from the pains taken to “mount ” | 


the operas, would have continued to be our portion, but for the un- 
looked-for incident of Signor Costa's removal from the office of musical con- 
ductor at her Majesty's Theatre. This circumstance is, in point of fact, the 
pivot upon which all the breaking-up and reorganization hinges. But for 
this, we should have heard no complaints, from obscure individuals like Mr. 
Ella—who, after sitting, as he states, for twenty-three years in the orchestra, 
suddenly finds out that the insecurity of his position is insupportable—up to 
artists like Signor Mario. From the hour of Costa’s quitting the Opera, 
ideas of setting up an independent concern have been rife among the profes- 
sional world: and it is quite conceivable, that with so excellent a basis rs 
Costa and his old band, (should they be persuaded, by large offers of pay, 
to follow him,) the project, once started, should find favour with many v« 

taries of the pure Italian school. All who, again, had become dissatisfied 
with Mr. Lumley in any way, whether with or without reason, naturally 
joined in the new scheme; whilst the two most important artists, Grisi and 
Mario, finding both an honourable position assigned to them, and an op- 
portunity of sharing in the speculation and management of the Costa 
Theatre, took their leave of the old house. With a strong exchequer, such 
as the new managers are reputed to possess, zeal, and judgment in select- 
ing the company, I can see no reason why the “ Royal Italian Opera” 
should not offer a capital bill of fare to its subscribers; which I for one 
shall be right glad to enjoy. But to suppose that it can ‘ong sustain 
itself by its profits, is difficult. The old Opera has so many points of 


| advantage over the new, that, even if it pursued only the customary 


track, it must carry the town. The prestige of high fashion—the long- 
standing renown of that theatre as the ne plus ultra of a lyric temple—the 
enormous expenses it sustains without increasing the prices (for the sub- 
seribers pay now for their boxes and stalls no larger a sum than in Laporte’s 
time)—the brilliant catalogue of its box-owners—the patronage of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, and of other members of the Royal Fa- 
mily also—the very locality itself—all these things lend it an irresistible 
charm. Again, the manager is distinguished for energy, activity, and per- 
sonal assiduity; and, though lavish in his outlay, he is correct and scrupulous 
in his pecuniary dealings. In this latter article he stands honourably con- 
trasted with nearly all his precursors, whose shortcomings in respect to the 
salaries of the company are matter of familiar history with all who have 
in any degree attended to Opera affairs. Whether through incapacity, non- 
payment of dues by other parties, or prodigal habits of living, I cannot af- 
firm; but true it is, that, begin as they would, the end of each lessee of her 
Majesty's Theatre has been insolvency, drawing after it loss and —s 
to the luckless artists for the time being. In fact, so far from this loss an 
suffering being accidental in the annals of the poor artists, I believe it to 
have characterized the Opera of our forefathers’ time as much as our own. 
Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann in 1746, just a century ago, 
“We have got an Italian Opera; the Prince and Lord Middleton impresarj: 
the latter, from his economy in never paying the performers, I should think 
likely to continue at the treasury.” Let the public reflect upon these cir- 
cumstances, and fairly strike the balance between the past and the present. 
I have alluded slightly to discontents which are reported to have found 
utterance in reference to the management of the Opera. But who ever 
heard of a government without an “opposition”? Without investing my- 
self with the office of “counsel for the government,” it may be permitted 
to me to remark, that the complaints seem palpably to originate in ill feel- 
ing, since they are refuted by the simplest rejoinder. For instance, it was 
alleged that the subscribers were unfairly treated, in that novelties were 
produced on the off-nights, and served up to them the second time. Now 
the fact is, that each of the three new pieces brought out during the season 
of 1846—Nabucev, I Lombardi, and L’ Aja nell’ Imbarrazzo—were performed 
for the first time on subscription-nights. So much for that complaint. Pass 
to the ballets. The new ballets, I agree, are habitually brought out on 
Thursdays. The custom began with benefits; on which occasion, the 
artist to be honoured was, if possible, complimented with a new piece. 
Afterwards, the custom became convenient, for many reasons. The imper- 
fections inherent in a first night’s pantomime performance—the complicated 
mechanism, requiring considerable time in arranging—and the late hour at 
which it unavoidably commences—all render the production of a new ballet 
undesirable on a Tuesday or Saturday night, even if the subscribers wished 
for it, which I do not believe they do. After this statement, it would not 
surprise me to hear complaints made on behalf of the “ general public,” on 
the ground that “as they do pay for the best they su’d ha’e the best.” 
Your generous grievance-monger is never at a loss for “an injured class.” 
Another complaint has been manufactured out of the absence of a good 
mezzo-soprano, or rather contralto singer. The reply to this is, first, that the 
season of 1846 was the only one in which a contralto was not forthcoming; 
secondly, that contralto parts do not abound in modern operas; thirdly, that 
the public of this day is not by any means partial to that class of voice; 
fourthly, that from the parts composed for them being secondary ones, few 
gifted vocalists care to cultivate that quality of organ even when they have 
it,—preferring to acquire the higher range of notes, with a view to réles 


premiers, and the large salary they command. The last grievance, I 


| think, was that whilst the Thursday nights were crammed with pieces to 


excess, the subscription nights were scantily furnished forth. To this 
cavil I would simply reply by inquiring, if any subscriber could be found 
willing to own that on a given night of the last season he or she found 
the performance too short? If this be not met by a negative, I am much 
mistaken. 

The prospects of the coming season appear to me to be brilliant,—if, as 
rumour hath it, Mr. Lumley has reason to expect Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind early in April, to assume the part of prima donna at her Majesty's 
Theatre, together with the celebrated tenors Fraschini and Gardoni, the 
matchless Lablache, the sonorous Staudigl, the young and elegant soprano 
Castellan, and others of less mark, forming a corps equal to the execution 
of all that heart and ear can desire in lyric art. Cheering and reviving is 
the idea, that, with this new equipment, a larger range of dramatic musi¢ 
than has heretofore been attainable may be opened out before us. Made- 
moiselle Lind is said to be possessed of a varied repertoire of characters, and 
capable of executing music of even opposite schools of composition with 
truth and feeling; an unfailing mark of genius. If the great Maestro 
in oratorio music would try his wings in an opera for Jenny Lind!—ah, 
then indeed the lyric drama might gather fresh life, and the appetite of 
the modern public for inteliigible and intelligent music be ministered to 
as it should be. We will live in this expectation. 
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FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S CANOE VOYAGE AND VISITS TO 
THE MINERAL REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In Charlevoix’s Histoire de la Nouvelle France there is a statement, 
that in 1698, a certain Le Seur had ascended the Makatoh, a tributary 
of the St. Peter’s or Minnay Sotor River, and discovered a copper mine 
or rather a copper mountain. The rich surface veins of lead in Wiscon- 
sin, of gold in the Cherokee district, and the actual existence in Missouri 
of the Pilot Knob, an iron mount about 650 feet in heiglit, and entirely 
consisting of a micaceous iron ore, which yields from 50 to 65 per cent 
of pure iron, gave some analogous colour to this report. 
events, in the year after his “‘ Excursion in the Slave States,” Mr. Fea- 
therstonhaugh determined to test the accuracy of the statement. 
succeeded, he might possibly have turned mining speculator himself: if 
he failed, he would explore an important tributary of the Mississippi— 
it may even claim to be the Mississippi itself; and visit a district in- 
suffisiently described by Carter, (1768,) only passed over by Colonel 
Long, and whose geology was totally unknown. 
stonhaugh accomplished, in 1835. 
Cleaveland, and thence along the Lakes, so as to reach the upper part 
of the Mississippi, by ascending and descending the rivers that respect- 
ively find their way to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The story of the copper mine was discovered to have no foundation ; but 
our traveller enjoyed himself in his canoe, amused himself with the conduct 
and characters of his voyageurs, saw a good deal of life in the back set- 
tlements and among the Indians, and fulfilled his scientific objects. 
The district in which he may be considered all but a new traveller lies 
between the 43d and 46th degree of North latitude and the 89th and 97th 
degree of West longitude. 
the following year, Mr. Featherstonhaugh determined on another 
tour, which should embrace the lead and copper mines of Wisconsin, the 
gold region of the Cherokee country, or rather of Georgia, (since the Che- 
rokees have been robbed of their lands and transported across the Mis- 
sissippi,) and a visit to the Pilot Knob already described. Except in a 
scientific view this field is not so fresh as the other ;.for Mr. Murray had 
visited the Wisconsin mines, and Mr. Featherstonhaugh traversed the dis- 
trict of the Pilot Knob in his “ Excursion in the Slave States”: but it 
has a more social interest than his first journey. The contrast which two 
years suffice to make in a new and favourable country with this pushing 
ple, is often brought home to the reader; and the manners in the 
Seothern States furnish a series of sketches of constant interest especially 
as Mr. Featherstonhaugh often deviated from the common line of tra- 
vellers. 

The botanist and geologist are the happiest tourists. The observer 
of men and manners is often in want of subjects to observe; so ina 
lesser degree is the naturalist who directs his attention to sentient life— 
unless an entomologist. The botanist is often overwhelmed by an embarras 
de richesses, and must as often employ himself on minutix. But the 
geologist is occupied with grand features and grander results. Sitting at 
his ease in boat or coach, or on horseback, he can observe the forms of 
hills or vallies, the strata of artificial cuttings or natural channels; and 
while noting the facts before him, rise to the largest speculations on the 
formation of the world. Even his particular examinations partake of 
this character of largeness : his specimens, indeed, may be small, but the 
cliff he climbs, the waterfall he surveys, the cave he penetrates, or the 
stream which he follows through the precipitous course the waters have 
worn for themselves during unknown ages, all tend to fill the eye and the 
mind. 


| dians: 


eee 
| faith of pictured towns which had no existence, the very district itself 
| having scarcely a settler. A force, too, is given to the description by the 
| introduction of a particular incident. The meeting with the “ New York 
flat” who was in search of the city on the lake where he had purchased 
| his town-lots, in a country where there was not a log-lut for leazues—ag. 
companied by the nearest settler, not to endeavour to find Madison City, 
| but to see if he could find the particular acres the New York gentleman 
| had purchased—is an incident for the American Gil Blas, if an Ameri. 
; can Le Sage should ever arise to profit by the very ample materials jp 
the States. At the same time, “flat” is too strong a term for our author 
to use. Such was the imposing audacity of the swindlers, that Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh, though he knew the country, was himself persuaded 
there must be a town or two of some kind. He only escaped the fate of 
| the New Yorker by not having a taste for dealing in land. 
During his wanderings in the wilderness, our traveller frequently felj 
in with the Red Indians ; and he describes their idleness, dirt, greedi 
| and vanity, in terms similar to Murray. As regards the facts before him 
he is a good witness, for his sympathies are evidently with the Red In. 
but, though distance, insufficient observation, and the coarser 
condition of the earlier observers themselves, may have given some 


| poetical halo to the character of the Indian, it must not be forgotten that 


At all | 
If he | 


All this Mr. Feather- | 
From Washington he journeyed to | 


| our ancestors encountered him in his dominant and we in his subdued 
state. In the early period, the Sachems were sovereign princes granting 
favours to the colonists; in a later day, waging terrible wars; they are 
now the remnants of a once great people, diminished in their numbers, 
defrauded of their lands, corrupted by the vices of civilization, dependent 
upon its products for the supply of their wants, and, though individually 
perhaps still brave and independent, yet with the xationa/ spirit broken, 
Still, glimpses of that spirit which impressed mankind of yore appear in 
their amusements. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, though advanced in life, and 
himself a musician, was overcome by the exhibition of an Indian scalp- 
dance. 

“ On my return to Renville’s, I partook of their evening meal, which was ex- 
actly like the first; and, as soon as it was over, I went to a scalp-dance to be cele- 


| brated in the village, some wild young fellows having come in with three scalps 


| taking human life. 


This character of the interest and largeness of geology for the | 


traveller is better impressed by Mr. Featherstonhaugh than by any other | 


writer we have met with. Technicalities, conveying no idea to the un- 
scientific, are undoubtedly met with ; but they are brief and passing, the 
more scientific views having been already exhibited in appropriate publi- 
cations : the general speculations of Mr. Featherstonhaugh are of a popu- 
lar character, embracing geological operations on the large scale. 
logy, however, is a subordinate topic of the book. Travel, read travel, is 
its main subject ; involving descriptions of scenery, incident, and charac- 
ter, such as the explorer encounters in the wilds of nature, or in newly- 
settled spots where man has marred rather than improved, and where 
Campbell's definition “ social savage ” seems really applicable. Like the 
Eacursion through the Slave States, strip the book of its scientitic parti- 
eulars and speculations and we havea story rather than a narrative of tra- 
vels. The cares and bustle of preparation for a canoe voyage, the characters 
of the voyageurs, the freshness and life of the daily incidents, whether of 
enjoyment, privation, hope, or depression, are given with as much effect 


force from their greater closeness, and perhaps with more reality from the 
apparent absence of art,—though now and then some touches of coarse- 
ness might have been spared. There is the same graphic vigour in the 
sketches of American character that distinguished this author's Execur- 
sion in the Slave States, with some modifications and additions. The 
better class of Southern gentlemen are brought more prominently for- 
ward, and the character of the mass treated in a more philosophical way. 
There is also a good account of the land-speculations by which the un- 


they had just taken from some Ojibways near Elk Lake. A circle was formed 
of twenty warriors painted and bedaubed in the usual manner, and thirty women 
and girls with their blankets on; a few of these last having the red beauty-spot 
painted on their cheeks. In the centre of the ring three poles were held up, each 
with a hairy scalp depending trom it, stretched out and gaily ornamented. The 
men who held the poles up were the Indians themselves who bad taken the scalps. 
These had a song of self-glorification for themselves; the burden of which was, 
that ‘ they were the bravest of all brave men.’ This song was varied twice, and 
the second time the first words were, ‘I have the proud Ojibway in my power; 
he cannot escape me.’ 

“ But there were other songs in which all the circle bore a part; and more 
pleasing and animating Indian music I never heard: it was a loud strain of glori- 
fication, accompanied with a sort of drum or tambourine. The music rose and 
fell, and was loud and low, both sexes singing in the most exact concert. Some- 
times the men, after a bold sustained strain, would let it die away; and as their 
voices began to sink, the drum beating louder was a signal to the women, who, 
taking the melody up with their soft and sweet voices, would continue it for 
awhile, when the men joining in with them once more, the women would give 
from time to time a curious cluck with their voices, producing a peculiar sort of 
harmony, when the whole would be suddenly concluded for two or three minutes 
by a war-whoop and yells on the part of the men, and a general laugh. After 
resting a few minutes, they began again as fresh as ever. 

“ In dancing round the circle, the men, close together, advance in single file, 
treading gently with one foot after the other, and rather bending inwards; whilst 
the women advancing sidelong, and leaning against each other’s shoulders, and 
still preserving an upright position, keep their small feet close together, and turn- 
ing their toes in, glide over the ground without any violent motion of their feet, 
and scarce lifting them from the ground, the whole being done without any appa- 
rent personal effort. The measure of the dance was exceedingly well kept by all; 
the ring being almost in constant motion, whilst the scalp-takers were shaking 
their poles. It was a most exhilarating scene, even to me; indeed, I was so de- 
lighted with the music, that I remained with them until ten o'clock at night, in 
order to be able to note it down accurately. As to the Indians, they appeared to 
be full of enthusiasm during the dance; all ages engaged in it; and betore I re- 
tired some of the mothers brought two or three dozen of young children, from 
four to ten years old, into the circle, all of whom joined in the dance most merrily. 

“ Introduced into scenes of this kind at so early an age, and then trained up to 
the chase, it is not surprising that they should afterwards find such enjoyment in 
With the pleasures of the scalp-dance impressed upon his 
memory, and habituated to the butchery of animals, the Indian youth takes up 
his tomahawk for the first time with about the same degree of feeling towards 
the individuals destined to be scalped, that an English boy entertains towards 
partridges when about to make his maiden effort in that line; and such is the in 
tensity of the few pleasurable emotions which fall to the share of savage life, that, 


| if we may judge trom what we kuow of the ferocious indulgences they rivt 


Geo- | 


| 


when the excited warriors have an enemy in their power, they experience an un- 
utterable delight in inflicting upon the conquered torments the very recital of 
which fills us with horror.” 

As regards manners and money morals, Mr. Featherstonhaugh draws 
the usual distinction between the Northern and Southern States io 
favour of the latter. The terms, however, are to be taken with some 
limitation. It seems to us that what the Virginians fondly call “ the old 
dominion ”—if we extend the term to all the original colonies—forms 
the broad distinction both in honesty and behaviour. The gentry of the 
two Carolinas, Maryland, and Virginia, may be more chivalrous and less 
mercenary both in feeling and discourse, than the same class in the North- 
ern States, the poorer Whites, analogous to the mechanical classes of 
other countries—may be corrupted by slavery ; the Yankees of the East 


ey CDS, | | may be smart men; but they all seem to retain some vestiges of the 
as in Washington Irving’s description of prairie adventure, but with more | 


civilization whence they sprang. The Western and New Southern 
States formed by the restless, the profligate, the needy, the embarrassé 
settler, and the criminal—* convicti judiciis, aut pro factis judicium t- 


| mentes "—of America and other countries, appear to be sui generis, with- 


wary were swindled into the purchase of lots in the wilderness, on the ' 


out manners, language, honesty, honour, cleanliness, godliness, or r 

for life. Cur author, from the facts before him, indulges in some specu- 
lations as to the results of Democracy and Universal Suffrage; but cam 
get no further than the present; and that seems bad enough. Here 188 
specimen of a Western Judge. Our traveller has got a bed at a village 
called Mineral Point. 
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a i emai » ne’ i I found it exceedingly cold, and 
. the next morning, ly ’ 
“ May ne —s: fire lighted; which was very obligingly granted. 
asked permiss! scordingly brought in, and just as I had got it nicely burning 
wood ne te to make my toilette, a dirty, unshaven, but confident-looking 
and was eur s the room, with nothing but bis nether garments on, and im- 
fellow, —_ his back to the fire, engrossed it all to himself. His free-and- 
mediately oe to my taste, and threatened to interfere very much with my 
easy Way Neder other circumstances, I should not have hesitated to have turned 
comfort. a situated as I was, it was far from a safe proceeding, or, indeed, a 
him out; - , It was certainly very cold, and I should have been glad to have 
pe a myself; but I had been treated hospitably, and the least I could do 
the ‘7 witable to others; besides, my bare-fvoted friend had an air about 
; 4 oe something beyond the low swaggerer, something that smacked 
him thet see Sfor authority is a thing that, from habit or from the dignity inherent 
of eT uliar, inexplicable way of revealing itself. This might be the Go- 
la age ~ reat man, en déshabille; so 1 thoug?t it best to meet him in his 
jane tlbony b clipping a pair of pantaloons on, and then addressing him in a 
eS It was most fortunate that I acted just as it became me to do, for 
es 47 me know who he was. He was was no less a personage than “ the 
eart.” for so they generally call the presiding judge in the United States, and 
pons ond all question the greatest man in the place. He was, in fact, the per- 
conege the locality for the moment; and it turned out that the postmaster had 
given — oe night and had taken the ‘majesty of the law’ to sleep behind the 
wae — a little "shop where the post-office was kept, with blankets, crockery, 
She esa all sorts of things around him, and had very naturally come to warm 
; fin his own quarters. 

ee tn tl pater now got along very well together: he had been bred to 
the law in the Western country, did not want for shrewdness, was goodnatured, 
but was evidently a man of low habits and manners. He was very much amused 
with my apparatus for dressing, which was simple enough; a nail-brush was quite 
new to him, and he remarked that ‘ it was a considerable better invention than a 
fork, which he said he had seen people use when they had too much dirt in their 
nails.’ He ‘didn't see why I wanted so many tooth-brushes.’ He ‘ once carried 
one; but it was troublesome, though the handle was convenient to stir brandy- 

sling with. After a while he left me, to dress himself after his fashion. 


was to be 


It may be said that some of these things are “form a but everything | 
in nature is form; we cannot even get at the essence of matter, and na- | 


tural products as well as intellectual productions derive their character 
from the manner in which they are presented. Our friend “the Court,” 
however, exhibited himself on the bench, to pass sentence on a murderer, 
in astate which was even too bad for the West. 
“ The Court, my old friend, had not arrived when I entered the court-house, and 
I was occupied looking at the convicted prisoner, whose eyes were glancing in an 
uiet manner about the room, when the judge, his person in the greatest dis- 
order, his neck-handkerchief awry, and his clothes partly unbuttoned, entered 
the court-room, staggering drieck, and after the most frightful exhibition of im- 
potent inebriety, just managed to reach his judgment-seat without falling. 
“ | have been present at many rare and curious spectacles, but never before as- 
sisted at one so peculiarly and intensely shocking as this; most of the persons 


nt evinced great dissatisfaction, and some of them proposed to lead him away. | 
eg sideways, and not looking at anybody, he attempted to address the jury; 
but he was too far gone even to ‘talk straight.’ This horrid burlesque was gra- 
dually creating a strong feeling of indignation in the spectators, and I thought it | 


at one time that they would seize him and duck him in the stream, 

which would certainly have been putting the ‘cap a top,’ as the solemn attorney 

said the preceding evening. As to the prisoner, who no doubt was turning the 

chances in his mind, he looked at his judge and seemed quite baffled at the 

ble nature of the coming sentence which the fiery dictates of whisky 

t suggest. The prosecuting attorney, now feeling that his own dignity was 

at stake, addressed him, and entreated him to defer the sentence until morning. 

As it was out of his power to utter any reasons against the court’s adjourning 

until that time, the attorney directed proclamation to be made; and we left the 

court, the reeling majesty of the law being led publicly to his lodgings by two of 
the constables.” 

The finale is a fitting one; yet it is melancholy to see good raw mate- 
rial like “ the Court” ruined by his country. 

“ May 27.—After breakfast I returned to the court-house to witness the con- 
dusion of this disgraceful affair. The judge arrived, and took his seat with that 
wretched and haggard appearance that individuals bear who are far advanced in 
mania potu; and, after a few absurd phrases, sentenced the murderer to pay a fine 
of three hundred dollars, and to be imprisoned until the fine was paid. The dis- 
gusting farce being over, the convict was conducted to the log-hut which was ap- 
inted to be the gaol; and as soon as they opened the door to let him in, I saw 
im make a couple of ground somersets, the last of which carried him into his 
lodgings. These consisted of a solitary log-house, with one room on the ground 
and a window with some iron bars. No sooner had they locked him in, than he 
began to crow with ali his might. His numerous friends now went to talk to him 
at the window, and during the day brought him food and whisky. In the course 
of the night he evaporated, and so ended the affuir; for as to apprehending him a 
second time, few persons would be found to attempt that, it being universally 
known that when frontier bloods of his calibre once imbrue their hands in blood, 
they entertain no scruples about taking the lives of those who come with hostile 
intentions against them.” 

We turn from this to other subjects. Here, from the visit to the Che- 
rokee gold district, is a singular picture of the weakness of the General 
Government, as a government, both in the non-exercise of its proper 
functions and the patience with which it submits to their usurpation, as 
if unconscious of its rights and duties. 

“ After breakfast, I walked a few miles to visit a German of the name of Bech- 

» Who issued a gold coinage of which I had seen several pieces. He received 
me very civilly, and I passed a great part of the day with him at his cottaye in 

woods. Bechler emigrated with a very clever young man, his son, from the 
Grand Dutchy of Baden, where he had been a gunmaker and goldsmith of some 
reputation, and had acquired a considerable knowledge in the management of 
metals. He had resided seven years in this country, and had established for him- 
self a character for integrity, as well as skill in his profession. I found him rather 
mystical and imaginative, as many Germans are; and certainly if he had lived 
When alchemy flourished, he would have been a conspicuous ae in that in- 


viting art. It was probably this bias that induced him to settle in the Gold Re- 
gion of North Carolina, where his career had been a rather singular one, but 
hitherto distinguished fur much good sense. 

“ The greater part of the small streams in this part of the Gold Region have 
More or less gold in them; so that all the settlers upon the streams were engaged, 
More or less, in washing for gold. Each of them possessing but a small quantity, 
and there being no general purchaser, it was an article not easily disposed of 
Without taking the trouble to go great distances. Bechler had also obtained some 
i the usual manner, and having made a die, coined his gold into five-dollar 
Pieces, of the same intrinsic value as the half-eagles of the United States, which 
ate worth five vollars each. He also coined pieces of the value of two dollars 
and a half, and stamped the value, as well as his own name, upon every piece 


his only good bedroom, and that he had goodnaturedly given it up | 


that he coined. These, after awhile, found their way to the Mint of the United 
States, were assayed, and found to be correct. This becoming known, all the 
gold-finders in his vicinity—and indeed from greater distances—began to bring 
their gold to his mint to be coined. At the period of my visit, his gold coinage 
circulated more freely than that of the United States, which was very scarce. ‘Tie 
| told me that his books showed that he had coined about two millions of dollars 
| from the gold found by the settlers; putting his name, with its weight and quality, 
| to every piece. On receiving the gold from the country people—which in this 
| part of the Gold Region is alloyed with silver—he first reduced it to a common 
standard, then made the five-dollar pieces equal to those of the United States in 
value, and when coined, delivered it to the respective proprietors, deducting two 
per cent for the seignorage. It would be in his power to take improper advantage 
} 
! 
| 
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of the confidence placed in him; but I heard of no instance of his having attempt- 
ed this. Some of the gold of this region is alloyed with platina, the specitie 
gravity of which, compared with that of gold, is as 21 to 19. He might there- 
fore have made the difference in weight up with platina, which would have put 
fourteen per cent into his pocket. As a metallurgist, he had all the skill neces- 
sary to do this; but when I mentioned the possibility of this, as an argument 
against its being received into general circulation, he answered, that it was what 
an honest man would not do, and that if any man were to do it, he would soon 
be found out, for the gold did not remain long in circulation, since it found its 
way very soon to the United States Mint, where it was necessary for him to keep 
a good character.” 

We will close with a specimen of the occasional hardships of an early 
October night in the prairies. 

“ As the evening advanced it became excessively cold; and a sharp wind, ac- 
companied with frozen sleet, set in from the North-east: this soon became se 
thick that I could scarcely look up, much more see anything in the direction in 
which I was proceeding. Securing my pervon and ears as well as I could with 
my blanket-coat, 1 left it to the mare—who, Renville told me, had been more than 
once to Lake Travers—to take her own course. At length the sleet became so 
dense, that I lost sight of everybody except the little foal, which, generally lag- 
ging behind in the wake of its dam, occasionally trotted up to her when. in her 
great anxiety she called for it. 1 never saw greater marks of maternal feeling in 
an animal than in this poor creature to her young one. 

“ As we advanced, my situation became exceedingly painful: the frozen sleet 
came in streams upon my face and eyes when I looked up; my feet and hands 
were so cold, that I had scarcely any power over them; my whole exterior, a8 
well as the head and neck of the mare, was covered with a glazing of ice; night 
was advancing, and we were without a guide, upon a dreary and shelterless moor 
of very great extent, and far beyond our present day's journey, with no pros 
of an abatement of the storm. In the course of a somewhat adventurous life, I 
have occasionally had to meet with serious privations, and to look danger rather 
steadily in the face, but I had never been where there was so slight a chance of 
any favourable change. I had not even the comfort before me that every bleak 
moor in England offers under similar circumstances to the imagination—some 
kind of shelter to receive us at last, if we were not overpowered by the inclemency 
of the weather. It became absolutely necessary to consider what it was best to 
do, if overtaken before dark by a deep snow, My first thought was, not to sepa- 
rate myself from my party, which I had not seen for some time; for they had the 
cart, and the tent, und the provisions; and if we failed in our attempt to readh 
the few trees that grew near Grosses Isles—the only chance we had of finding 
materials to make a fiie—we could at any rate burn the charette, eat somethi 
and cover ourselves as well as we could with the tent. This we inevitably should 
have to do if we missed the station we were aiming at, and of which there was 
imminent danger, as it was too thick for us to discern any trees at a distance. I 
therefore stopped the mare for a while, and turned our backs to the storm, which 
| seemed to bea great relief to us both. 1 bad not heard the voices of the men for 
| some time, but I knew the cart was slowly following me; and | thought it best to 
wait awhile ere I advanced towards them, as it was quite possible that I might 
deviate from the direction they were advancing in, and separate myself from them 
| 
| 


altogether. In about a quarter of an hour the voices of the men answered to the 
shouts I had from time to time made, and soon after they joined me, all of them 
covered with ice and icicles.” 
GEORGE SAND. 

Anourt ten years ago, such a speculation as publishing an English ver- 
sion of George Sand’s works would have been impossible, so virulent was 
the prejudice against them in this country. An article appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, on French novels in general, in which, while the 
whole were held up to execration for “ immorality,” special execration 
was invoked for the writings of the lady who chooses the pseudonyme of 
| George Sand. Her repute in England, at that time, might be called 
infamous. There was no bound to the expression of hatred; which, un- 
satisfied with facts, sought a complement to its satisfaction in fables. The 
events of her remarkable but imperfectly known life were eked out with 
inventions ; her eccentricities of conduct suggested the idea of a monster, 
morally and physically. These romances were bandied about as a war- 
rant to seal the fatal judgment universally pronounced on her works, 
Not that they were universally read: most of those who condemned 
would have resented as an affront the imputation of being one of her 
readers ; and among some of the loudest, we know, were those who took 
their opinion at second-hand. But, by a fiction similar to that which 
assumes everybody to be familiar with the laws of England, everybody 
presumed himself competent to join in the outery against the unknown 
| author, through a kind of instinctive knowledge as to the drift of her 
| doctrines. Since that time there has been a great reaction. Signor 
| Mazzini wrote a counter-statement in a monthly publication that hag 
been discontinued ; more precise accounts of the author appeared in the 
Westminster Review, and more recently again in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, by a writer whose disposition in her favour did not pre- 
vent him from taking an English view on the point of morals, and whe 
was enabled, by familiar acquaintance with the text, and by discriminating 
tact, to put the English reader in possession of a key to the truth. Te 
the bitter prejudice succeeded doubt, then curiosity ; and evidences of the 
altered feeling multiply. Allusions to the writings of George Sand, based 
upon more correct knowledge, occur with increasing frequency in English 
periodicals ; the sale of her works in London is extensive ; and the list of 
her habitual English readers would exhibit several names known to lite- 
rature of the discreetest kind. There is at once a growing desire te 
know what is this creature George Sand, and a corresponding desire to 
make her known to the English public. Some months back, Fraser's 


Magazine, a periodical whose licences are seldom of a kind at which con- 
ventional authority refuses to wink, published an abridged version of a 
tale by the tabooed author; we know that a beneficed clergyman of the 
Established Church has been engaged in translating one of her most 
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pleasing fictions; and finally, there is tangible proof of the double dispo- 
sition in the enterprise before us. 

What, then, is this writer, who is about to be introduced to the Eng- 
lish public? We will put the reply in as plain and compact a shape as 
we can. 

We cannot meddle with George Sand’s private life, further than to say, 
that being the victim of a “ mariage de convenance,” she was not of a 
nature to suffer injustice with repining acquiescence, but left her husband, 
and became a powerful writer against matches of interest. Some of the 
stories current about her subsequent life are “founded upon fact,” but 
they are mixed up with the most extravagant inventions. We know 
enough to be conscious that we are ignorant of many things essential to 
a true judgment upon her as a woman. 

It is not difficult to account for the extreme misrepresentation to 
which her works have been subjected in England. With different stand- 
ards, we in England deem French works of fiction in general to be 
immoral: no writer in France avows his real opinions with more frank- 
mess than George Sand, sets them forth with equal power, or owns less 
servility towards conventional authority ; hence, among free writers, she 
is the most free; and, by an easy confusion of terms, we assume that 
among the licentious she is the most licentious. 

That, however, is a false conclusion in more than one important re- 
spect. Writing not for English but for French readers, living in a 
French atmosphere, her works necessarily partake of French manners. 
But, like the productions of all great artists, they rise above mere na- 
tionality. Raphael’s models were Italian, but the creations of his pencil 
belong rather to human nature at large than to Italy in particular; and 
60 it is with Sand. In many ways, the severest English moralist would 
confess that her writings are strikingly distinguished from those of her 
Sountrymen, by their appeal to the highest feelings of human nature 
against conventional immoralities in France. In the first place, she is 
eminently serious and earnest; she does not make light of crime or in- 
justice, or even of bad taste, but never ceases to contend for refinement 
and self-control. She assails “ mariages de convenance” on account of 
their immoral tendencies. It is a mistake to suppose that she attacks the 
institution of marriage, or advocates absence of law in such matters: she 
attacks not the institution but abuses of it; and she is the missionary of 
no theory on that subject. In fact, he who sought any positive doctrines 
in her works would be disappointed. The English reader would rather 
complain of the absence of positive doctrine. It is one of our national 
peculiarities, connected with our boasted “ practical sense,” but in itself 
not always very sensible, that we are impatient of the writer who exposes 
abuses without having a system, cut and dry, by way of substitute for 
that which he condemns. It is, indeed, a very serious weakness in our 
character, which makes us shrink effeminately from the exposure of a 
danger unless we have the remedy at hand. George Sand is a militant 
writer; she does denounce abuses, or rather she illustrates their working; 
she does not propound doctrinal or theoretical systems : we may, in judg- 
ing her by an English standard, blame her for the omission ; but there is 
neither sense nor justice, while we do so, in falsely assuming that she ad- 
vocates St. Simonian doctrines, or some such extravagancies, when in fact 
she enunciates nothing of a scheme-making sort. 

As Sand’s writings are principally fictions, in which, as we say, her 
views are rather illustrated than expounded didactically—set forth in ac- 
tion and dialogue rather than preached by the author—it is not easy to 
extract from the mass a definite formula which may be presented to the 
reader as the key to the whole. But it is not impossible to deduce some 
clue from works by one who never writes without a purpose, guided by 
broad and much-considered opinions. We set aside for the moment all 
question as to the soundness of those opinions, but will endeavour to 
collect for the reader what it is that George Sand inculeates. 

She finds a vast deal of misery in society, arising from two sources,— 
first, the unsettled state of opinion on moral points, involving the exist- 
ence of conflicting and incompatible laws ; and secondly, a sacrifice of 
high natural aspirations on a Procrustean bed of baser artificial require- 
ments. Thus, in “ mariages de convenance,” all the happiness of life 
arising from the culture and satisfaction of the affections is sacrificed to 


artificial and comparatively sterile arrangements for the combination of | 


estates or the accumulation of wealth. Marriage is therefore a promi- 
nent, but it is not the sole object of Sand’s strictures. Although she is a 
worshiper of all refinements, and therefore of those refinements which at- 
tend high breeding, she finds that artificial distinctions of rank defeat 
those purposes of social refinement, by disregarding natural elevation of 
character and intellectual refinement. She paints true dignity as being 
found among such of the uneducated as trust in full faith to the promptings 
of nature and the innate sense of what is noble and good; also among 
the tribe of “artists”—using the word in its broadest sense, to signify 
all cultivators of liberal arts—because it is their vocation to develop the 
natural aspirations and capacities of human nature by a combined exer- 
cise of intellect and feeling. The Compagnon du Tour de France fur- 
nishes an instance and a striking trait of Sand’s generous earnestness : 
hearing of Agricole Perdiguier’s efforts to reform the system of compagnon- 
mage, (a sort of freemason trades union among the French working 
classes,) she helped him with pecuniary aid, and wrote a novel to show 
how codperation and the artistic feeling ennoble the working man. All 
endeavour must be frustrated which has not motives that are true; and 
therefore she demands, as an essential to all real goodness, unadulterated 
truth,—meaning by “truth,” not that unattainable abstraction absolute 
truth, but that which is true to conviction. To that there should be tho- 
rough devotion at any price. Hence, in Jeanne, she exalts the devotion 
of a simple country girl who dies the devotee to an idle local superstition, 
but is ennobled by virtuous simplicity and self-denial. Goodness lacks 
the power of development without strength: in André you see a well- 
intentioned young man who becomes the instrument of dealing unhappi- 
ness around, because his weakness of character makes him yield to pa- 
ternal authority and other imposing influences, even for evil; and in 
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Simon you see energy of character asserting and protecting what is 


Her whole works inculcate that you must accept life as you find it, mig, 
gling trials with happiness ; must unswervingly do what seems to you, a 
profound and sincere conviction, right, and whatever most conduces jp 
evoke good; must pursue that purpose at all hazard, and against all ob. 
struction—even, it is to be inferred, against conventional authority, 
where that dictates what is bad; but that you neither need nor ougit 
ever to sacrifice kindliness. Truth, justice, and love, are the ruling oh. 
jects and powers of her ethics. 
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So much for doctrine, such as we have drawn it by inference from thy | 


events and characters of her books. These are worked out with wonden 
ful potency of pen. Her description of persons, of scenery, of acti 

is as vivid, as distinct, as individualized, as Titian: the persons take they 
place in the memory, like Scott’s, with real characters. It is not, how. 
ever, to be supposed that her manner is like that of Scott: she canng 
in the same way recall a history or a pageant ; but she paints with equal 
force, and more delicacy, when pure nature, human or inanimate, is the 
subject. Her style is musical, plain, direct, and powerful. Addressing, 
be it ever remembered, a French and not an English public, she takes 


. . ° . . * 5 5 
licences in the narration of incidents and love-passages which in England 


we hold it better to imagine than to describe: but in that respect she 
uses far more restraint than her native contemporaries, or than authors ig 


our own country in the last generation; and, as we have said, is never, | 
like our own writers even at this day, betrayed into levity, or the thea. 7 


trical exaltation of that which she knows to be worthless. Perhaps sony 
part of the misconception on this head is derived from the fact that sh 
paints with such surpassing power, and especially so paints emotion, that 
she seems to have gone beyond other writers. But her “immorality” 
must be sought in her doctrine rather than in her narrative—in the dri 
of the events rather than in the description. 

Many of George Sand’s books are so disercet, so freed from doctrinal 
controversial pointseven by implication, and are so simply directed to il. 
lustrate the power of goodness and kindness in elevating the soul and dif 
fusing happiness, that they might be placed in the hands of ali. Such 
are the Mare au Diable, the Péché de Monsicur Antoine, (one of be 
latest,) and several others. Some of her books tend, and most powerfully, 
to wxsettle opinion on subjects for which in England we admit no dis 
pute : all make you think, all make a strong impression—make you de 
test what is base, and love what is sincere, generous, and kind. We hav 
heard as much said by persons fully imbued with English Conservatism, 
on those grounds ; and we believe that the last sentence expresses pretty 
closely the judgment to which the greater number of her English readen 
would agree. 

Among the numerous list of her works, are a few of a mystical kind; 
such as the Sept Chordes de la Lyre, which is often called a “prow 


poem.” It is to us, like all books which obtain that designation, unin 
telligible. Some readers detect profound reflections and purposes in it; 


we have been unable to comprehend it; and must limit our judgment te 
an assertion, therefore, that it is incomprehensible, at least to minds not 
above the average. 

We have endeavoured, by stating facts and traits rather than by formal 
criticism, to give the English reader a general idea of the famed write 
now introduced to him. In many respects, the first work selected by 
the translator is characteristic; but it is not in any respect the mos 
striking of the author’s writings, and is certainly not chosen for being the 
one least likely to startle English prejudices. It is the narrative of two 
episodes in the life of the hero, Lelio, an Italian tenor-singer. At th 
opening, he appears as “ Nello,” a young gondolier in the house of th 
Signora Aldini, the young widow of a Venetian nobleman. Affectionate, 
simple, weak, indolent, luxurious, sensible, and sincere, the blonde Biana 
Aldini is the true type of the softer kind of Italian women, and is beauti- 
fully drawn. She falls in love with the young gondolier, and wishes to marry 
him; but he refuses: he responds to her love with all the ardour of youth; 
but, having a stronger mind, he descries afar the trials to which the 
unequal match would subject the lady—sees them foreshadowed in the 
conduct of her household—perceives that her character will not bear 
those trials—forewarns her, and leaves her. Again, years after, when 
Lelio is in the prime of life, changed in station, in person, and in name, 
Bianea’s daughter, Alezia, falls in love with him, and wishes to elope. 
Alezia is a perfect contrast to her mother, though still of a strikingly 
Italian type—dark, lively, euergetic, a woman at fifteen, and capable of sus 
taining a conflict. But his former relation to her mother, pure as that was, 
and his foresight of trials which Alezia’s youth not her weakness prevent 
her from anticipating, again induce Lelio to resign the tempting offer. 
Bianca has married again, and to her Lelioresigns the candidate for elope 
ment ; who afterwards marries according to her station; and Lelio put 
sues his career. The effect of the book as a whole is a melancholy regret: 
the reader feels that happiness has been sacrificed to artificial distinctions 
of society, which, having no reference to the aspirations of nature, cannot 
suffice to individual happiness. Lelio is the true nobleman. With noble 
and even royal blood in her veins—for, like some of our nobility, she 
might wear a royal coat, though with a bar sinister—the Marquise Du- 
devant abandoned her social rank to join the tribe of artists; and 
shows all the zeal of an emigrant in exalting her adopted race. In 
Last of the Aldini, the singer certainly shines at the expense of the 
“blue blood” of Venice: he is superior in sense, honesty, devoted affee- 
tion, and energy ; while their “ nobility” is a form, his is a substan 
fact. 

The translator has executed her task, thus far, with prai-eworthy 
painstaking to be faithful, and has succeeded well in the main. [a 
the portions of the work that depend most upon style and expressio®, 
you become conscious of some crudity and stiffness in the translation; 
but where the effect depends more upon the substance of the story 
—the action and passion—there is considerable improvement. We 0 
serve a few laches here and there, the result, no doubt, of attentioa 
wearied by its task, against which the revision of a competent fr 
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the author,—such as the translation of “gondolier 

place ” into “a gondolier of the place,” whereas it means what we 
‘nt call a “street gondolier,” in contradistinction to a private one— 
the hackney-coachman of Venice. Agi, seigueurie” is proper ly ren- 
dered « Jordship "or lady ship, not lighness. ‘ Sometimes one would 
desiderate more literal translation. For instance, it is not without inten- 
tion that George Sand applies to the hair of Lelio 3 latter years, when he is 
telling his story, the epithet of “ gris de perle” [pearl grey]; a delicacy 
of tint harmonizing with the fine blonde hair of his youth, and not ade- 
quately ex by “ fine grey. The Italian phrases strewed here and 
there are frequently misjoined to the English text: thus, where George Sand 
writes “cris d’ amazza !” the translation reads es cries of . d@’ amazza ! ig 
which, being literally inierpreted, is “cries of ‘of kill! ; Such trifling 
blemishes might easily be removed from subsequent parts in the revision 
ay difficult to select specimens from George Sand’s writings, not only 
because there is so much that is beautiful, but because every part, espe- 
cially the most beautiful, loses greatly by being removed from the context. 
Every touch derives pat t of its force from its bearing to the whole, and a 
terrible injustice is inflicted by the mutilation in the process of extract- 
. Hence we abstain from extract; and the more readily as the book 
before us does not afford adequate specimens of what the author can do. 
Broken samples from a work not first-rate in her scale would ill introduce 
her to the mere English reader: with the original many of our readers 


must be familiar. 


MR. WILLMOTI’S JEREMY TAYLOR. 
Or the life of Jeremy Taylor, the poetical preacher of the Anglican 
Church, not many detailed particulars are known, He was born at 
Cambridge, in 1613; educated at an humble free school in that town ; 
and thence transferred to Caius College, as a Sizar, in 1626. He took 
his Bachelor's degree in 1631; and was about the same time elected a 
Fellow: he soon after became Master of Arts, and was ordained before 
he was of age. 
Like most men of a distinct and peculiar genius, Jeremy Taylor dis- 
playel his powers early, if not in their ripeness yet in their blossom. 
ing at St. Paul’s, at the request of a friend, he made so great an 
pression, that rumours of his eloquence reached Laud. The Arch- 
bishop sent for him, entertained hopes of him, and, by an exercise of 
wer, nominated him to a Fellowship at All Soul’s College; for the 
Warden having refused to concur in the election that the Fellows had 
been influenced to make, as contrary to the statutes, the Fellowship was 
kept empty till the presentation lapsed to Laud as Visiter. In 1637, 
the same influence, Jeremy Taylor was presented to the Rectory 
of Uppingham ; where, two years afterwards, he married. This was the 
first, and if not the highest, the pleasantest flood-tide of fortune ; which 
soon after began to ebb. His patron, Laud, was committed to the Tower 
in 1640. In May 1642, Taylor’s youngest son died; his wife soon fol- 
lowed; and before the autumn he appears to have left or been driven 
from his parish to join the King’s army as Chaplain.* Henceforward till 
the Restoration, he was always in adversity, sometimes in difficulty. He 
to have been taken prisoner in 1644, with a party that was be- 
sieging Cardigan Castle, but who were taken themselves instead. For 
the next fourteen years, there is not so much obscurity as want of spe- 
cificality. He married a second time; it is not known when, or whom; 
but the lady is said to have been a natural daughter of Charles the First, 
and to have had some fortune. He lived a considerable space in Wales, 
under the patronage of Lord Carbery, doing parochial duty, and, it is as- 
serted, keeping a school. The publication of a collection of prayers, called 
Golden Grove, the name of Lord Carbery’s seat, caused him to be im- 
prisoned; and he is reported to have been subsequently confined a second 
time, though particulars and proof are alike wanting. From Evelyn's 








Correspondence it would seem that Taylor was in pecuniary difficulties ; | 
which is scarcely reconcileable with the fact of his wife's property, unless | 


he had been fined. Wearied out with these troubles at home, in 1658 
he accepted a lectureship at Portmore, in Ireland, under the patronage of 
Lord Conway ;_ where he remained till the Restoration. 


Greater worldly prosperity awaited him on this event: he was imme- | 


diately promoted to the Bishopric of Down and Connor, and henceforth | 


enjoyed an ample income. But he only furnished another example of the 
checkered fortunes of man. He was virulently assailed by the Papists : 
he was unfortunate in his family ; one son died the year after his father's 
romotion; another was killed in a duel with a brother oflicer; and the 

t survivor, who was secretary and companion to Villiers the second and 
“witty” Duke of Buckingham, fell into a consumption, brought on by | 
irregularities ; and died at the same time as his father—August 1667. 

A few letters of Taylor and of Evelyn—the Bishop’s funeral sermon 
preached by his friend Rust—some occasional notices by contemporaries, 
allusions in Jeremy Taylor’s own works, and the dates of their publi- 
cations—furnish circumstances for filling up this meagre outline : 
but there lacked materials for a volume, unless it were stuffed out afier 
the fashion of some modern biographies. This Mr. Willmott has judici- 
ously avoided, at the same time that he has turned his reading of our old 
divines to account. Bishop Jeremy Taylor is not so much a biography, 
48 one of those portrait-pictures which are the fashion of the day, where 
& leading individual is made the principal figure, and the other persons | 
are grouped about him. The life of Taylor is prefaced by a view of the 
early state of English prose; and sketches of the characters of the 

mish clergy, drawn from the satirical writers—not always the most 
trustworthy authorities for the whole truth. These are succeeded by no- 
tices of the preachers contemporary with the Reformation and following 
it, up to the appearance of Jeremy Taylor, together with glimpses of the 
sate of the Church militant, struggling with Popery and the rapacity of 

* It is just as likely that Taylor left his parish to join the King; and was sub- 
sequently deprived of his living, and his “ house plundered,” for an overt act 
against the Parliament, not for his opinions or character. 
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the courtiers. The life of Taylor is followed by a critical estimate of his 
eratorical character, both absolutely and in comparison with his contem- 
poraries; and the volume closes with a review of the pulpit eloquence 
of Tillotson and his successors, even down to Blair and Paley. 

Attraction is given to the book by the novelty and force of the earlier 
parts, as well as by the extent and variety of the whole. The author is 
in possession of his subjects; and from the space to which he restricts 
himself, be is compelled to present little more than the prominent features. 
In respect to composition, Mr. Willmott appears to have perused John- 
son's Lives of the Poets till he has caught rather the author's manner of 
casting his ideas for expression than the Johnsonian style of expression : 
at the same time he has studied the modern “ article,” and its great mas- 
ter, Macaulay. The choice of models is odd enough; but the opposites 
are pretty well fused, though veins of each original material may often be 
perceived. The debt to Johnson seems to be an unconscious borrowing ; 
but the modern article has been an evident imitation ; and if Mr. Willmott 
is less rich and declamatory than Macaulay, it rather arises from a sub- 
| ordinate imagination than a sobriety of taste. This style of composition 
| gives popular attraction, though it does not add literary value to the 
| book. Here is a picture of Paul's Cross. 

“ Various indeed were the scenes of which Paul's Cross was the witness in the 
| days of its glory. At one time, the pavement beneath resounded to the feet of a 
multitude eager to catch every accent of Hooper, as he ascended the pulpit, with 
his scarlet chymere flowing to his feet, and the terrible square cap upon his head; 
or a penitent was going through his punishment, arrayed in a white sheet, with a 
taper in his hand, and standing upon a flat furm erected on the outside of the 
pulpit. Meanwhile, the double balcony at the angle of the church was thronged 
by the nobility; the civic authorities shone in the robes of office; and distant 
groups of gentry, seated upon their horses, caught up a few scattered senten 
as they loitered along the outskirts of the assembly. Here Jewell uttered his fa- 
mous challenge to Rome; here the Spanish King came to hear Gardiner, attended 
by a magnificent retinue of courtiers, and encircled by a guard of horsemen, four 
hundred in number. Here, too, the dead were carried to their last earthly home. 
The churchyard of St. Paul's was the chief burial-ground of the metropolis; and 
the open graves furnished the preacher with the liveliest illustration of human 
vanity and decay. Here, too, were enacted some of the saddest scenes in the lives 
| of eminent men. It was at Paul's Cross, amid the wondering gaze of twenty 
| thousand persons, that the pious, the learned, and the persecuted Pecock, read, at 
the feet of the Archbishop, iis abjuration of his “ heretical opinions,” after giving 
with his own hand fourteen of bis books to the executioner appointed to commit 
them to the flames. 

“Such was Paul's Cross; the resort of the devout, the curious, the learned, the 
idle, and the profane. The preacher was exposed to every variety of interruption 
and insult from the political and religious prejudices of the crowd. The news of 
the defeat of the rebels in Norfolk being promulgated while Bonner was preaching 
at the Cross, he was stopped by the tumultuous shouting of the populace. At 
another time, when he ventu' in the same place to attack the measures and 
conduct of Edward VI., the congregation gave visible signs of displeasure. Mur- 
murs arose; caps were thrown into the air; stones, and even a dagger, were flung 
at him; and he himself escaped with difficulty into St. Paul's School, where he re- 
mained until the crowd had dispersed. This was in 1553, after the accession of 
Mary.” 

Paul's Cross, as a means of influencing the popular mind, is familiar to 
the commonest readers of English history, from the use made of Dr. Shaw 
by Richard the Third, when Protector, to preach up his right to the throne. 
It continued, in fact, to be an attraction, and of course a means of in- 
fluence, till the pamphlet and Parliamentary speaking superseded it. The 
actor, too, as well as the printer and the speaker, might possibly have 
shaken the power of St. Paul a little. At all events, the theatre offered 
its attractions on the same day. 

“There was one feature in the character of Elizabeth which influenced, though 
unconsciously and in a minor degree, the pulpit eloquence of her reign; and that 
was, her partiality to theatrical amusements and shows. Burbage, a name fa- 
mous from its connexion with Shakspere, obtained a royal licence for dramatic 

rformances on Sunday. Eight theatres were open in London upon -—_ Sab- 

ath-day. Bills of the amusements were scattered about the streets; and when 
the beil tolled tothe lecture, the trumpet sounded to the stage. A contemporary 
preacher complains that the necessity of early attendance to secure a seat caused 
the churches to be empty while the theatres were full. The observance of the 
| Sabbath in the country was not always more strict. It sometimes happened, 

during the service, that the village church was surrounded by crowds of morris- 
dancers, jumping in nets. Efforts were certainly made to mitigate this desecra- 
tion of the Lord’s-day. The Privy Council issued a condemnatory proclamation 
in 1581; but an accident, which occurred in the following year at one of the most 
notable places of public resort, was a more effectual remedy; and fear helped to 
accomplish what authority was obliged to leave unfinished. One of the wooden 
galleries in Paris Garden fell, in the January of 1582, destroying several persons. 

“ However objectionable in its nature, this theatrical systein was not altogether 
without its use. London at that period resembled Athens, in the fa:t of its in- 
struction being derived from the theatre and the pulpit, as that of the Grecian 
city had been from the theatre and the bema. ‘The dramatist and preacher of 














| the one corresponded to the dramatist and orator of the other. There was no 


education, and, in a popular sense, no literature.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Travels in Peru, during the years 1838-1842, on the Coast, in the Sierra, 
across the Cordilleras and the Andes, into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. 
J. J. von Tschudi. Tranlsated from the German, by Thomasina Ross. 

The Statesmen of America in 1846. By Sarah Mytton Maury. 





St. Sylvester's Day, and other Poems. By Euphrasia Fanny Haworth. With 
illustrative Designs by the Author. an3 

[ The fair author of this volame aims at the double honours of painting and poetry ; 
her verses being accompanied by illustrative designs from her own pencil. The 
public attempt is ambitious, but exhibits more of promise or possession than of 
performance. Miss Haworth appears to possess poetical feeling and poetical 
power, which experience and study may possibly mature into the bringing forth 
fruits in due season. At present she wants the oneness that constitutes an ac- 
complished artist, much more the original genius. The style of her tale rather 
changes than varies with the subjects. In her opening description, Tennyson 
seems to have been her model; in her sombre and half mystical reflections on the 
operations of mind and the misgivings of presentiment, she imitates Byron; in the 
more supernatural parts of her tale, which is founded on the gift of prophecy pos- 
sessed by a person born on St. Sylvester's Day, Coleridge appears to have been 
her prototype, though perhaps at second-hand. ‘There is even a greater want of 
individuality and nature in her matter. The subject, she says, 1s taken from am 
American book called T'wice-told Tales, and has probably a German origin. Miss 
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Haworth speaks highly of the original; but, unless she has injured it in her 
handling, we differ with her in opinion. It seems to us one of those thousand- 
and-one tales which are as common as blackberries. The persons and events are 
not of life; they are not of history; they are not in the records of the wild and 
wonderful—the true store-house of romance; nor are they supernatural in any 
proper or effective sense. Events are brought about without motive, and the con- 
cocter is constantly for his own convenience drawing upon our faith. In short, 
the matter of the story is taken from the quarry of the circulating library. 

We say this not to discourage, but to advise. In the opening description there 
is:a combination of reality and fancy, though Miss Haworth has looked at nature 
through the glasses of the quaint school; and there are throughout the germs of 
power, which observation and thought may develop. The cuts may be dismissed 
with an analogous remark, but with this difference—the designs fail from mere 
deficiency of mechanical skill to present the designer's own conception: the 
artistical remedy can be more readily found than the literary. ] 

Sir William Crichton; Athelwold; Guidone; Dramas. By William Smith, of 

the Middle Temple, Esq. 

{ Three dramas in a very neat little volume. Two of them, Guidone and Athel 
wold, have already appeared in print, and Athelwold was brought out by Mr. 
Macready: Sir William Crichton, founded upon the history of James the 
Second of Scotland, is new. We have not been able to read this play with the 
attention it deserves: the inspection shows that it is written with great force of 
thought and diction; but it seems to be deficient in the dramatic quality of exact 
personation, as if the sentiments, especially in scenes of passion, were rather those 
of the looker-on than of the person engaged,—a thing so difficult to escape, that 
it may almost be pronounced the natural difficulty of dramatic writing. We think, 
too, there is some violation of poetical justice. An historical play must indeed 
adhere to history; but introduced parts, it they influence the action, become 
amenable to poetical law. ] 

Etherea, a Poem. By William Bennett. 
)Etherea, the heroine of this poem, is of a speculative mind; and, being puzzled 

Nature and her own contemplations, determines to invoke Heaven by a spell, 
and if she gets no reply, to commit suicide—or, in the couplet of Mr. Bennett, 

“ And then, if instant answer does not come, 
My soul shall burst its bonds and seek God’s home.” 
Pgevious to this anti-climax, the Devil himself has left a place unmentionable to 
ears polite, in order to tempt Etherea; but he is baffled by an angel sent express 
for that purpose. This action is only reached—but we need not go further: Mr. 
Bennett has been ill-advised. ] 
Country Scenes and Subjects. By Rhoda Maria Willan, Author of “ The 
Flower-Girl,” &c. With Illustrations. 
(Country Scenes and Subjects is one of the many agreeable and readable books 
which have had their origin in the success of Washington Irving's Sketch-book. 
The interchange or rather interminglin hort tales, sketches of character, de- 
scriptions of scenery, personification, an. eflection, not to say reverie, all derived 
from the commonest scenes of life, and done with a minuteness which seemed 
easily imitable, tempted many to imitate. Hence, any one who was equal to a 
communication to a periodical thought himself or herself capable of producing a 
counterpart of the Sketch-bvok; and if a knack of versifying was possessed, why 
poetry added variety to the papers. So much better is it found to tie things to- 
peter, even by the commonest thread of a title, than to place them disconnectedly 
fore the reader, and so germane to modern mind was his choice of topics, that the 
example of Washington Irving is followed, and in cases where it would not at first 


be suspected. The various descriptive works of Thomas Miller, Howitt’s Homes 
and Haunts and Visits to Remarkable Places, with several tours where the fan- 


ciful predominates over the real, have originated in the American tale-writer and 
descriptive essayist, besides more direct imitations. 

Of this latter class, Country Scenes and Subjects is by no means among the 
worst. The fair writer has a feeling for domestic ties and natural scenery; she 
has something of an artist’s eye for landscape, and a pleasing vein of versify- 
ing, which rather animates and refines than tumeties her prose. In aiming 
at minute fidelity, she sometimes overdoes her descriptions; and in her tales, she 
is apt to give rather a rose colour of sentiment to rustic life: but the chief objec- 
tion to the book is that we have had something similar so often. The most 
a passages, perhaps, are the personal reminiscences, and the effusions of in- 

ividuul feeling. } 


Azeth, the Egyptian; a Novel. In three volumes. 
The time of this novel is about the year 700 before Christ: the object of the au- 
is to represent the manners and opinions of the ancient Egyptians, with ad- 
ditions from other nations, using the reported history as a vehicle. He has also 
some metaphysical design, in which the regular stock character of a haughty, 
intellectual, sensual, ambitious, unbelieving priest, is opposed to conscientious 
— and earnest longing after truth and goodness on the part of Azeth. 
the author professes to have derived his representations of manners, religion, 
titles, and occupations, from Wilkinson and others; his history is drawn from 
Herodotus; “in the introduction of Arabs and of Druids, the theories of Upham, 
Vallancey, Higgins, &c. have been followed”; and it strikes us that for the more 
theatrical spectacle character thrown over the priestly scenes, he is indebted 
to the fertile imagination of modern romance-writers. Authorities, even when 
elassical and judiciously used, are but the outer husk in fiction; and in Azeth the 
animating soul of antiquity is wanting. What the sentiments, opinions, and man- 
ners of the ancient Egyptians were like, we do not indeed know; but we strongly 
suspect that they were not modern English, such as it appears in philosophico- 
theatrical romances. In this respect, however, the author fails in good company. 
We do not know that Moore or Bulwer have succeeded any better than the author 
of Azeth in depicting ancient life; and their style is equally stilted, if the stilts they 
mount are somewhat better made. The so extremely remote as to be unknown, 
seems always treated magniloquently—perhaps upon the principle of omne ig- 
notum. | 
Village Tales from the Black Forest. 
from the German, by Meta Taylor. 
solon. 
Ivo; a Village Tale from the Black Forest. 
lated from the German, by Meta Taylor. 
bsolon. 
Thom’s Irish Almanack and Official Directory, with the Post-office Dublin 
City and County Directory, tor the year 1847. Fourth annual publication. 
This improved and enlarged edition of Mr. Thom’s Statistical Companion, Dublin 
irectory, and Official Guide, (for these it really is,) appears to us a model for 
such a work. The usual almanack information is very full, both in the astro- 
nomical and business divisions; the information connected with the Court, the 
Official departments, Parliament, the Army, the Navy, the Irish Militia, the 
Churches of all d inations, public institutions of all classes, and the statistics 
of Ireland, are eluborate and well-arranged. In addition to all this, there 
are well-displayed directories of various kinds and classes, both for Dublin and 
the county, and a mass of useful information, connected with the Post-oftice, 
legislation, and various other subjects. It is not only an admirable business as- 
sistant, but combines with this use a great variety of important facts on subjects 
interesting to those who are something more than mere men of business. ‘The 
Volume is also handsomely printed, on good paper, and is not so large as tobe un- 
wieldy. When we look at the style and quantity of its typography, with the cost 
of getting it up, and consider its price, and, compared with the Londun Directory, 
its. probably limited sale, we cannot but conceive that the sum charged fur the 
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latter is too high, and that the accusations made before Parliament against 
London Post-oftice compilation are & priori supported—at all events, enough tom © 


quire investigation; which, by the by, is all that is asked. We trust that aes 
Clanricarde will not lose sight of this among other things; or that Mr. Dancomly 
and the trade will not.] 
The Parliamentary Companion, for 1847. Fifteenth Year. By Charlesq 7 
‘ 


Dodd, Esq., Author of the “ Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,” &e. 


(The fifteenth Parliamentary Pocket-book of Mr. Dodd is a timely publication, re 


tor the approach of the collective talk will soon set people agog about the tall 
and the more bearable “ pedarii senatores.” The general plan and character 
this Parliamentary vade-mecum are too well known to require a word. A 
the features of the new edition may be noticed, the changes consequent upon thy 
change of Ministry, the election of thirty-five new Members, with the deaths @ 
retirements of their predecessors, the advent of the four rotatory Bishops to repre 
sent the Irish Church among the “ Barons bold,” and the new creations of Peay 
and Baronets, both by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell. ] 

Sermons preached in the Purish-Churches of Old and New Shoreham 
Sussex. By William Wheeler, B.D., Vicar. 

[ The thirty-three sermons in this volume were not originally written for publica. 
tion. They are printed with the advice of the preacher's friends, in consequeng 
of the “ misapprehension,” or rather “ the hostility,” to which their delivery gay 
rise. 

These allusions, we presume, refer to suspicions of Tractarianism; and the Hi 
Church views of the author appear so marked in the power he attributes to th J 
priesthood—the authority he ascribes to tradition—the mystical views he appear | 
to entertain or expresses upon the subject of the sacrament, and his stickling fy 
the “altar"—that we are not surprised at the charge. Putting this bias asidg 
the sermons are brief, able, and forcible: but they are still too much of sermong 
to come under literary notice; and these columns are not the place for theologi. 
cal exposition or controversy. ] 

Probabilities; an Aid to Faith. By the Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
[Stripped of its surplusage, the basis of Probabilities an Aid to Faith is, that 4 
doubter of any particular fact will be more inclined to believe it if he is showg 
that its existence is in accordance with some principle, aud not an exceptional | 
occurrence. The object of the book is to apply this not very novel fundamental 
to some of the loftiest and obscurest subjects connected with religion and religious 
history. : 

As long as he confines himself to things of this world—to matters with which 7 
we are acquainted by experience or human record, and consequently know by 
analogy and sympathy—the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy ” is always i ' 
nious und frequently happy in his illustrations, for such they are. W “toy - 
travels into the higher regions of revelation, he may be as ingenious, but he is 
no means so satisfactory in his logic, or so attractive in his literature. The lo 
is a failure, the literature overlaid by scholastic subtilties as unsubstantial @ 
such speculative refinements generally are. } 

Truth as Revealed, or Voluntaryism and Free Churchism Opposed to the 
Word of God; with an Answer to the Protest left on the table of the Ge 
neral Assembly in May 1843. By the Reverend George Smith, Minister 
of Birse. 

[ Truth as Revealed is an ingenious and able defence of the Established Church 
of Scotland, and an attack upon the Voluntaries and Secessionists. The basisal 
Mr. Smith’s argument, however, is somewhat of the narrowest; resting less upol 
the general principles of the question—an Established or an Independent chureh 
—than upon the peculiar character of the Church of Scotland, and the reasons by 
which the Secessionists and Voluntaries attempt to maintain their position and 
justify their views. ] 

The Prisoner of Ham: Authentic Details of the Captivity and Escape of 
Prince Napoleon Louis. By F. T. Briffault. 

[ This book has been published under a mistaken notion: the British public fed 
little interest upon the subject of Napoleon Louis Bonaparte; and if they did 
they would not learn much more from the pages of Mr. Briffault than what they 
knew already from the daily newspapers, except perhaps in the details of hig 
imprisonment. Indeed, a better biography might be drawn up from the journals, 
and some notices of the Prince that are to be found in modern tourists; the three 
events of the hero’s life—the affair at Strasburg, the invasion of Boulogne, and 
the trial before the Peers—being very briefly dismissed. The book has the mam 
ner and cleverness of the French littérateur, but is more adapted for the aume 
sphere of Paris than of London. | 

Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, in 184 
and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor, and Conse 
vator of the Museum of the College. Volume Ll. Part I. Fishes. I 
lustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. 

[ The first volume of this learned and valuable work has been silently reproaching 
us for a long time, and here is the second to increase remorse. But the truth i 
the extent, minuteness, and elaboration, which give such value to the Lectures 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, for scie®- 
titic or special objects, rather militate against their use in a newspaper, especially 
when more popular though less valuable books constantly press one into a pact 
against time and publications. } 

The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
With an introductory Preface. Volume XI. “The King’s Highway.” 

[ There is nothing new in this eleventh volume of Mr. James's collected a 

The First Principles of Algebra. Published by command of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, for the use of the Boys of the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Elements of Geometry, Symbolically Arranged. Published by command of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, for the use of the Boys of 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. Second edition. 

Progressive Geography for Children. By the Author of “ Stories for Chil 
dren.” Fourth edition, revised. 

Simple Arithmetic as connected with the National Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. By Henry Taylor. Third edition. 

({ The subjects of these four little elementary publications are stated with sufficient 
clearness in the titles; and the euspices under which they appear, or the public 
patronage, or both, are sufficient to supersede further comets) 

An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry, with facts of paramount advantage t 
the 1ron-masters, manufacturers, and agriculturists of England, respec 
the value of peat and peat-charcval as a fuel and fertilizer. By Jasper 
Rogers, C.E. 

New Periopicats. 

The Labourer; a Monthly Magazine of Politics, Literature, Poetry, & 
Edited by Feargus O'Connor, Esq., and Ernest Jones, Esq., Barristers-at- 
law. No. I. 

{The subjects of this magazine are indicated in the titlepage; and the names of 
the conductors sufticiently tell that Chartist principles will be inculcated in the 
matter-of-fact papers; while from the specimen before us we should infer that the 
same principles will be enforced in the poetry and fiction. The manner 8 
more temperate and the style better than might have been expected ; there is some 
vigour and much cleverness in the literary papers. “ The Romance of a People 
a tale apparently designed to represent Polish oppression and Russian tyranny, 
promises well; and Mr. Jones reminds one of Southey’s early ballads, in a com 
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<> view of labourers’ poverty and landlord's wealth, in a production called 
~~ jstmas Carol,” though it is rather a ballad than a carol. The miseries of 
“ac and the vices of the rich are both presented from a chosen point of view; 
Mer, Jones was morally and artistically right in doing so: but he should not 
our to raise a prejudice or produce an effect by misrepresentation. He must 
eater well, that to shoot a suspected pilferer, heading his pursuers, 


fect gs 7" : - 
oe pee an that such a proceeding, if itever took place, is an exception 
+ice whether English or Irish. Exaggeration of this kind is not 


fiction, bat falsehood. ] 


The Florists Journal and Gardener's Record. No. I. 


NOTE. 

have received a long letter from Mr. Edward Farr of Iver, denying 
lier’s Book of Roxburghe Ballads is “ unique,” and so forth. To 
Mr. Farr has misunderstood both Mr. Collier and the review: 
ere chiefly to published volumes, not private collections 
The only important part of Mr. Farr's communication is that Mr. W. H. 
Miller, of Burnham, has got “duplicates” of nearly all the Roxburghe 
Ballads, and many other broadsides which are not in that collection. 


We 
that Mr. Col 
gome extent 
the allusions W 


MUSIC. 

hedral Service, as used in the Festivals and Saints’ Days of the 
yer Ce England; compose d by Thomas Tallis. Newly edited by Edward 

F. Rimbault, LLD., FS A. 

Tue word “spoliation” is generally heard as one of the Tory and High 
Church cant terms of the day, most loudly uttered by those who are most 
disposed to do the very thing which it expresses. In particular, any at- 
tempt to divert the smallest portion of the revenues which now support the 
wealth and grandeur of the hierarchy to any other object, even those for 
which the Church has been expressly established—the extension of Chris- 
tian instruction, and the education of the people—is sure to raise the cry of 
“ spoliation,” among those whose temporal interests may be ever so little 
affected; and the cry is echoed by thousands who honestly believe that the 
interests of religion are at stake. But, in the bosom of the Church, a sys- 


land, the Wife of the Rev. J 


tem of “spoliation” of the most flagrant kind has been going on for gene- | 


rations, almost without public notice—the spoliation of the Cathedral 
Choirs. The revenues of these establishments, derived from real property, 


with which they were endowed by munificent sovereigns and pious indivi- | 
duals, were as truly and legally their own as those of the Bishops, Deans, | 


and other dignitaries of the Church; and yet these very dignitaries, by a 
long series of encroachments, have gradually applied the Choir revenues to 
swell the amount of rich benefices, while the real owners have been reduced 
to a miserable remnant of ill-paid hirelings: and, to crown the whole, a re- 
cent mock inquiry has ended in an Act of Parliament sanctioning and le- 
galizing the plunder. The noble choral establishments, which stimulated 
the genius of our musical worthies of the olden time and raised our ecclesi- 
astical music to a height unparalleled in Europe, are fast falling to ruin; 
and the musical service of our Metropolitan cathedrals is put to shame by 
tle voluntary efforts of Romanist chapels and Dissenting meeting-houses. 

But we are not yet without hope. The general progress of music in 


this country has taken very much the direction of vocal harmony; and we | 


rejoice to see that the sublime choral music of the Church, though neglected | 


by the Church herself, is not neglected by the public. Of this fact, the 
many recent publications of English ecclesiastical music, several of which 
are of a large and costly kind, afford sufficient evidence. 


5 a 
fore contented himself with pointing out in his preface the alterations from 
the original text; and has given Tallis’s own arrangement of the Litany im 
four parts, as an appendix. ; 

The music is beautifully printed, on a very large page, in a full and dig- 
tinct character, and, as far as we have been able to discover, with scra- 
pulous accuracy. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 17th September, at the Parsonage House, Little Sutton, Auckland, New Zea- 
F. Churton, LL.B., of twin sons, 

On the 234 December, at Malta, the Wife of Captain Hallett, R.N., of a son. 

On the 6th January, at Mertoun House, St Bosweli’s, Berwickshire, the Lady Pole 
warth, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Spridlington Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. F. H. Hutton, of a dangh- 
ter. 

On the 7th, at Tollerton Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. R. C. Ward, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Paignton, Devon, the Lady of Captain Mac Liwaine, R.N., [Inspecting 
Commander of Coast Guard, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Laleham, Surrey, the Countess of Lucan, of a son. 

On the 8th, the Countess of Dalhousie, of a son, still-born, 

On the 9th, at Misterton Hall, the Lady Arabella Hesketh, of a son and heir. 

On the 9th, the Lady of Captain Rowland Mainwaring, R.N., of Whitmore Hall, of @ 
son. 

On the 12th, at Sandling Park, the Lady of William Deedes, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the !3th, at the Close, Norwich, the Lady of the Ilon. H. Manners Sutton, M.P., 
of a daughter. 

On the l4th, in Connaught Place, Lady Mildred Hope, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th January, at Lincoln, Thomas John Terrington, Esq., of Hull, to Rebecca, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Wilderspin, the inventor and promoter of the infant-school 
system of education. 

On the 9th, at the chapel in Little Portland Street, John Ingram Travers, Esq., of 
St. Swithin’s Lane and Portland Place, third son of the late John Travers, Esq., te 
Sarah Anne, only daughter of Samuel Amory, Esq., of Throgmorton Street and Devome- 
Shire Street, Portland Place. 

On the 2th, at St. Paul’s Charch, Knightsbridge, Mr. Morris Drummond, third sop 
of Mr. Charles Drummond, to the Honourable Adelaide Lister, sister of Lord Ribbesdale, 
and step-daughter of Lord John Russell. 

On the l4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. Mortimer Sackville 
West, fourth son of the Earl and Countess De la Warr, to Fanny Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Major-General Dickson. 

Lately, at St. Peter's, Pimlico, William M. Blackburne, Esq., of Tankardstown, ig 
the county of Meath eldest son of the Lord Chief Justice of Lreland, to Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Thorpe, Minister of Belgrave Chapel. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th September, at Ningpo, China, Robert Thom, Esq., her Majesty's Consubat 
that port 

On the 2ist December, at Alexandria, Lord Edward Fitzalan Howard, third somof 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

On the 271 ° 
the vecalist ; in her year. 

On the Ist January, at Genoa, the Hon. Isabella Stafford Jerningham, youngest 
daughter of the Lord Stafford. 

On the 5th, at Edinburgh, Dr. Davidson, Queen’s Physician for Scotland, 

On the 7th, at Ormiston, Mrs. Douglas, Widow of the late Hon. Lord Reston. 

On the 8th, Elizabeth Clay Paris, Relict of T. Paris, Esq., and mother of Dr. Paris, 
of Dover Street; in her 84th year. 

On the 8th, at Sherwood Lodge, Battersea, the Right Honourable Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Bart.; in his 83d year. 

On the 8th, at Ashcroft, Cirencester, Joseph Cripps, Esq., late M.P. for that bo- 
rough ; in his 82d year. 

On the 8th, at Pocklington, Ruth, Relict of the late Rev. John Wilkinson, of Hug- 
gate, Yorkshire, and mother of Mr. John Wilkinson, of Wellington Street, Strand. 

On the 9th, in Gloucester Place, New Road, Enoch Hawkins, Esq., Gentleman of beg 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and Lay Vicar of Westminster Abbey. 

On the 10th, at Wrotham Park, George Byng, Esq., Member for the County of Mid- 






-astlo-upon-Tyne, Mrs. Eliza Martyn, formerly Miss Inverarity, 





| dlesex in fifteen consecutive Parliaments, and during a period of fifty-seven years ; im 


Novello’s mag- | 


nificent edition of Purcell’s Sacred Music is daily becoming better known | 


and appretiated. The great collections of Cathedral Music by Boyce and 
Arnold are now in the course of republication. Many of the best Anthems 
and Services of the great old masters, Tye, Croft, Clarke, Rogers, Cooke, 
and others, have been reprinted under the editorship of Dr. Rimbault; and 
tlie same learned and able musician has now produced the fine edition be- 
fore us of the sublime Service of Thomas Tallis. The increasing demand 
for such music must lead to an increasing desire to hear it worthily per- 
formed. All who know it must feel that this can be done nowhere save 
within the walls of the venerable piles for which it was destined. On what 
is called “ the Tallis day” in Westminster Abbey, when his entire ser- 
vice is performed with a great reinforcement of vocal strength, and on the 
days when the service of that cathedral consists of the music of Purcell,— 
the Choir being aided by the members of the Purcell Club—the Abbey 
never fails to be crowded to overflowing. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
the influence of public opinion may yet be sufficient to obtain for the Ca- 
thedral Choirs “a new trial,” and a vindication of their just and legal 
rights. “ The law as it now stands,” says Professor Taylor,* “has doomed 
the Choirs; but so much of the music as now remains is safe. The time 
will come when the public voice will demand—not the repeal of a single 
clause in this piece of heedless and sacrilegious legislation—not the rescue 
of a single cathedral from the grasp of an Ecclesiastical Commission—but 
the restoration of cathedral plunder, and an apportionment of cathedral 
revenues, according to the requirements of their statutes and foundations. 


| year. 


| Foot, 


And as at the former abolition of the Choirs, their music had been pre- | 


served by individual zeal and care, so that, at the restoration, they found 
again upon their desks the works of Tye, Farrant, Tallis, and Byrd,—in 
manner, when the time of their second restoration shall come, future 
Choirs will find these, with the copious additions of subsequent composers, 
ready for their use.” 
, This new edition of Tallis's Service is prefaced by an interesting no- 
tice of the life and works of the composer, and, in particular, of this 
immortal composition. It appears that the date of its production is 
® matter of uncertainty, and that no authentic copy of it has been pre- 
served. There are consequently discrepancies among the old editions, 
some caused by mistake, and others by presumptuous attempts to im- 
Prove the original harmony. Dr. Rimbault enters into a full discussion 
of these diversities, and shows that he has laboured with skill and success 
in discovering the deviations from the purity of the text. It appears, in 


particular, that, in Tallis’s own arrangement, the harmony was in four parts, | 


with the plain-song, or melody, in the tenor; but that, subsequently, the 
melodies, according to more modern usage, have been transferred to the 
treble or upper part; and that the Litany has been harmonized for five 
Voices, instead of the original four. Dr. Rimbault has reprinted the Ser- 
Wee (with certain necessary corrections) from Dr. Boyce's edition, with- 
out restoring the original arrangement. “The beauty, simplicity, and 
uniformity of this arrangement,” he says, “ must be apparent to every one; 
but.it would have been hazardous to attempt such an arrangement, when 
We consider the luny-established usage of the present form.” He has there- 


* “ History of Cathedral Music.” 


| 


his 83d year. 
On the 13th, at Brockhall, near Weedon, General Sir William Anson; in his 75ty 





MILITARY GAZETTE 

Wao-orricr, Jan. 15.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet and Adjt. W. G. Sut- 
ton, from the IIth Light Drags. to be Adjt. with the rank of Lieut. vice Brunt, proe 
moted. 7th Light Drags.— Lieut. Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Preston, who retires; Cornet W. R. C. Cooke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Chichester ; Hon. C. Harbord to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cooke. Ist Foot—Ensigg 
R. J. Aytoun to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Campsie, promoted in the Ceylon Kidig 
Regt.; W. R. M. Kennedy, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Aytoun. 2d Foot—Assist.-Surg- 
E. 8. Docker, from the 60th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Jopp, promoted in the 36th 
Foot. Sth Foot—Ensign H.W. J. A. Brahan to be Lieut. without purchase, viep 
O’Connor, dec. F. M. Turner, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Brahan 18th Foot—To be 
Ensigns, without purchase—J. E. Swindley, Gent. vice Pearson, promoted in the Cey+ 
lon Ritle Regt.; J. Canavan, Gent. vice Irwin, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment; A. Minter, Gent. vice MacDonnell, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 
2ist Foot—Second Lieut. W. H. Ballingall to be First Lieut. without purchase, vies 
Firebrace, dec.; T. F. Hobbs, Gent. to be Second Lieut. vice Ballingall, 28th Foot— 
Capt. T. Deacon, from half-pay unatt. to be Capt. vice Tinling, appointed to the 74th 
30th Foot— Quartermaster Sergt T. Morris to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Gray, promoted in Ceylon Rifle Regt.; J. St. Clair Hobson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Sharpe, promoted fn the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 55th Foot—W,. 
Shiell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Shipley, promoted. 60th Foot—Capt. W. 
J. Yonge, trom half-pay unatt. to be Capt. vice Love, appointed to the 9ist Foot, 
74th Foot—Brevet Major C. H. L. Tinling, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice P. w. 
L. Hawker, who retires upon half-pay unatt. 9ist Foot—Capt. E. M. Love, from tie 
60th Foot, to be Capt. vice Keane, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 99th Foot—Sergte 
Major J. Grime to be Ensign , without purchase, vice Symonds, promoted In the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt the Hon. J. A. Keane, from the 91st Foot, to be Capt. vice HL, 
O. Bowles, who retires upon half-pay unatt. 

Yd West India Regt —Ensign G. J. Ivey to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Smith, 
appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Regt.; T. Gibbings, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Ivey. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—second Lieut. G. 8. Dwyer to be First Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Deane, deceased 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Ensign 58. P. Jarvis to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Gray, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regt.; W. J. Brittain, Gent. to be Ensign, vies 
Jarvis. 

Brevet—Capt. T. Deacon, of the 28th Foot, to be Major in the Army. The name of 
the following Officer was omitted in the list of those promoted by Brevet in the Gazette 
of 10th November 1846—Capt. H. P. Bourchier, on half-pay of the 19th Drags., Town 
Major of Kingston, Canaca, to be Major in the Army. 


~,oDT7D 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lees and White, Manchester, land-ayents—Smith and Scampton, Leicester, cheeses 
factors—Banner and Co. carriers out of a patent for the metallization of timber—Smith 
and Bosbery, Regent Street, linendrapers—Young and Co. London —Price and Cos 
Wolverhampton, attornies—Barratt and Rickards, Manchester, calico-printers— 
M‘Kean and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants; as far as regards P. Heron— 
Church and Co. Liverpool, cotton-brokers— Jones and Huggins, Liverpool, joiners—J. 
W. and 8. P. Carr, Colchester, ale-merchants—T. and J. Holyoake, Redditch, Worceme 
tershire, needle-manufacturers —Porritt and Co. Edenwood, Lancashire, cotton-spinners 
—Miles and Hellin, Cornhill, East India agents—Hendry and Giover, Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, iron-founders—Leach and Co. Harden Beck, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff- 
manufacturers—Howard and Co. Paddock, near Huddersfield, chemists—Ridsdales and 
Rogers, Wakefield, stock-brokers—Gouldiug and Co. Kasheliffe, Yorkshire, cottom- 
warp-makers ; as far as regards H. Goulding —Atkinson and Co. Leeds, linendrapers— 
Ainsworth and Thompson, Oldham, cotton-waste-dealers—Holland and Matthews; 
Preston, brickmakers—G. and G. Tanner, Chippenham, Wiltshire, tailors—Hall and Co. 
Liverpool, werchants—Tomson aud Son, Cambridge, masons—Garratt and Beale, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 








Gale, ale-dealers—England and Davies, trimming-sellers—Bentley and Bradbury, Old- 

, cotton-waste-dealers—Lucas and Wright, Attercliffe, near Sheffield, nickel-refiners 
—Street and M‘Evoy, Spur Inn Yard, Southwark, hop-merchants—Lyne and Peter, 
Liskeard, attornies—J. W. and A. Furness, High Holborn, pastrycooks—Cuming and 
Stoneman, High Wycombe, linendrapers—Duxbury and Co. Manchester, engravers to 
calico-printers—Sharp and Hale, Paddington Street, Marylebone, butchers—Welch and 
Co. Kidderminster, ironmongers—C. and J. Smith, Great Marylebone Street, painters 
—Colvin and Co, Calcutta, merchants ; as far as regards D. Ainslie. 

BANKRUPTS 

Etwortrr, JoHN BARRINGTON, Bridgewater, draper, to surrender Jan. 21, March 6 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Read and Langford, Friday Street, Cheapside ; Mr. Pain, Bridge- 
water ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Gem™ip jun., Joun, Liverpool, ship-broker, Jan. 26, Feb. 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Kearnes, Red Lion Square; Mr. Todd, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool. 

Hoskins, Josepn Tuomas, Blackheath, boarding-house-keeper, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. 
Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Parsons, Joun, Medway Street, Horseferry Road, Westminster, baker, Jan. 21, Feb. 
20: solicitors, Messrs. Holmer and Son, Bridge Street, Southwark ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 


Pickarp jun., Jonny, Exeter, hatter, Jan. 21, Feb. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Finch and 


Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Messrs. Geare and Co. Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirt- 
zel, Exeter. 
Samson, Rospert WitttaM, Essex Wharf, Strand, coal-merchant, Jan. 21, Feb. 22: 


solicitor, Mr. Thackthwaite, Essex Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Waite, Anprew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, coal-owner, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old Jewry ; Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle- upon- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 22, Killick and Sadd, Blackman Street, Borough, paper-stainers—Jan. 22, 
Glass, Basinghall Street, woollen-factor—Feb. 3, Kennedy, Rochester Terrace, Stoke 
Newington, pawnbroker—Feb. 4, Kerr, Harley Street, St. Marylebone, bookseller— 
Feh. 4, Docker, Pall Mall, oilman—Feb. 4, Hunnebun, ¢ ‘ambridge, ironmonger—Feb. 9, 
Parsons, Wolverham; edge fi turer—Feb. 8, Parfitt, Bristol, engineer— 
Feb. 5, D. and D. Davis, Llanidl M yshire, flannel-manufacturers —Feb. 5, 
Rees, Liverpool, brewer—Jan. 2i,. Barker, Manchester, druggist—Feb. 5, J. and J. 
Garsed, Leeds, flax-manufacturers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

¥eb. 4, Eckstein, High Street, Notting Hill, ironmonger—Feb. 4, Vowles, Compton 
Bishop, Somersetshire, teazie-dealer—Feb. 2, Cook, Liverpool, wheelwright—Feb. 5, 
Barker, Nottingham, hosicr—Feb. 10, Chesterton and Woodall, Birmingham, glass- 
manufacturers. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 2. 

Jarvis, Great Bush Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchant—Miller, Mansell Street, 
Goodman's Fields, oilman—Baker, Christ Church, Monmouthshire, farmer— Holmes, 
South Town, Suffolk, ship-builder—Jenkins, Symmond’s Street, Chelsea, cowkeeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hart, Whitechapel High Street, hatter; first div. of Is. 9d. Jan. 9, and two sub- 
sequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry—Barnes, Woodbridge, 
chemist ; first div. of 4s. i}d. Jan. 9, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry—Poile, Rye, merchant ; first div of fs. 4d. Jan. 9, and 
two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry yans, Bris- 
tol, silk-mercer; div. of 2s. 53d. Jan. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acra- 
man, Bristol—Deverill, Stoke-upon-Trent, corn-factor ; first div. of 3s. 4d., any Thurs- 
day ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ABERcRoMBY, A., Aberdeen, insurance-broker, Jan. 16, Feb. 6. 

Fraser, D., Edinburgh, glass-merchant, Jan. 18, Feb. 8. 

SANDEMAN, P., Edinburgh, upholsterer, Jan. 18, Feb. 8. 















Friday, Jan. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Peacock and Lewis, Shrewsbury, earpenters—Davison and Lister, 


Bradford, York- 
shire, corn-millers—Wright andjCo. Manch , button: turers—Higyins and Co. 
Ledbury, solicitors ; as far as regards J. A. Higgins—Greer and Co. Lurgan—Scott and 
Evens, Plymouth, brewers ; as far as regards W. H. Evens— Mathews and Vaisy, Hun- 
gerford Street, tallow-chandlers— Powell and Abbott, Warrington, grocers— Barlow and 
Co. Birmingham, brass-candlestiek-manufacturers — Taunton and Wood, Liverpool, 
patent-windlass-manufacturers—Brown and Co. Liverpool, stock-brokers—R. and R. 
Rickman, Organford Mills, Dorsetshire, millers—Gome and Reeves, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, silver-chasers —Morton and Co. Millbank Street, coal-merchants ; as 
far as regards J. Morton—W. and J. Evans, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, tailors— 
J. and J. E. Upton, Leeds, attornies—Hough and Hemsworth, Gainsborough, painters 
> Rucastle and Jackson, Penrith, British-wine-merchants—Bell and Co. China; as far 
as regards Sir G. Larpent—Walker and Hanson, Eugion Bridge, Huddersfield, scribblers 
~—Berridge and Sons, New Windsor, ironmongers—Franklin and Dow, Liverpool, sail- 
makers—Kirk and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Isaacson and Martyr, Norfolk Street, 
attornies—Graham and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Kilgour and Galbraith, Glasgow, 
ship-brokers—Dallas and Lothian, Glasgow, manufacturers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bensow, Tuomas, Llanidloes, draper, to surrender Jan. 26, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Weeks, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; Messrs. Drew and Woosnam, Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire ; Mr. Mason, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Hancock, James, Weston-super- Mare, Somersetshire, builder, Jan. 29, Feb. 26: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Peters and Abbott, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Hitton, James, Manchester, stock-broker, Feb. 1 and 24: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square ; Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official as- 
signee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

LancrincE, Henry, Liverpool, stay-manufacturer, Jan. 26, Feb. 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Walker, Furnival’s Inn ; Mr. Bradley, Liverpool ; official assienee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Masson, GEorGcE Movtron, High Street, Whitechapel, potato-dealer, Jan. 22, March 
6: solicitor, Mr. Baddeley, Leman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Ct. 

Mosetey, GeorGce, Bakewell, Derbyshire, auctioneer, Jan. 25, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Temple; Mr. Fretson, Shetfield ; Mr. Woodburne, Manchester; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

MussEtwuire, Joun, Old Brompton, cowkeeper, Jan. 22, Feb. 26: solicitor, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Park, Georae, Bury Street, St. James’s, tailor, Jan. 22, Feb. 26: solicitors, Messrs. 








————__. 
| Jan. 18, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Pease and 
Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchants ; first div. of 1s. 9 J. Co, 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— Manning, Hermitage Street, Paddington, grocer ; first ; 
of 2s. 9d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Inch, Upper East Smith 
retailer of beer ; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury el, 
Wood §, warehouseman ; third div. of 8d. Jan. 16, 23, and 30 ; Mr. Guecen ‘Abeh 
Lane—Hampson, Manchester, iron- founder ; first div. of 3s. 1}d. ‘Jan. 19, and su a 
Tuesdays ; Mr. Hobson, Mai.cuester—Astley, Manchester, nankeen-manufacturer fim 
div. of 5s. Jan. 19, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Cay, 
Stockport, cotton-manufacturer; final div. of lis. 8d Jan. 19, and every su 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Taylor, High Walton, Cheshire, farmer; first diy, 
of ls. lld. Jan. 19, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—tan 
Shoreditch, grocer; div. of 24d. any Friday; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court met 
Chelmsford, grocer; div. of 3d. any Friday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—T, andy: 














A’Beckett and Co. Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 

Piews, Joan, Store Street, Bedford Square, timber-merchant, Jan. 29, Feb. 26: soli- 
citor, Mr. Turnley, Ludgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Ratny, ALEXANDER, Regent Street, estate-agent, Jan. 26, March 13: solicitor, Mr. 
Frampton, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Roserts, GEoRGE, Southampton, grocer, Jan. 29, Feb. 26: solicitors, White and Bon- 
ner, London Street, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

TimMis, Joseru, Newcastle-uncer-Lyme, wine-merchant, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: solicitor, 
Mr. Harding, Newcastle ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

TWEED, EpwarbD Jounson, Cambridge, victualler, Jan. 22, Feb. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clark and Davidson, Essex Street, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 5, Wragg, Melina Place, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Turner, Brooke Street, Holborn, printing-material-manufacturer 
and Bradbury, Bishopsgate Street Without, ironmongers—Feb. 10, Lilley, Hull, maho- 
a ma Ng Me 16, Jones, Burslem, ironmonger—Feb. 5, Ryle, Manchester, 
banker—Feb. 9, Crow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper—Feb. 9, Hindmarsh, Liverpool, 
an at 9, Salford, Stockport, timber-merchant—Feb. 12, Hawley, Ashton. 
under-Lyne, grocer. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 8. Mackey and Holt, St. Helen’s Place, merchants—Feb. 6, Jermyn, Bocking, 
Essex, chemist—Feb. 9, Dodgson and Bradbury, Bishopsgate Street Without, iron- 
mongers—Feb. 5, Coles, Strand, tobacconist—Feb. 9, Crow, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
draper—Feb. 8, Rickards, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, watchmaker—Feb. 10, 
Flint, Tamworth, paper-manufacturer—Feb. 9, Ford, Birmingham, hosier—Feb. 16, 
Nicholls, Edgbaston, stone-mason. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Febuary 5. 

Stout, Livernool, shoe-maker—Ditchman, Thurlow Place Hackney Road, builder— 
Bateman, Coventry victualler—Claxton, Victoria wharf, Bankside, coal-merchant— | 
8 F. and S. Unwin, Coggeshall, woolstaplers—Sewell, Old Bond Street, hatter—Altlen, 
Wheeler Street, Spitalfelds, scalc-hoard facturer—Watson, York, silk-mercer— 
T. and G. Snaith, - Bishop Auckland, ironmongers—Savage, Nunney, butcher. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Benstead, Fleet Street, hosier ; tirst div. of 10d. Jan. 18, and two subsequent Mon- 

days; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Felthouse, Fulham, plumber; first diy. of 7s. 4d. 


iron-merchant—Feb. 8, 
Feb. 16, Dodgson and 





Scott, Birmingham, merchants ; fourth div of the separate estate of J. Scott of 
and fourth div. of T. Scott of jd. any Tuesday befure Feb. 28; Mr. Whitmore, Biz. 
mingham—Ball, Lane End, Staffordshire, hosier; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Tuesday 
before Feb. 28; Mr. Whitmore Birmingham. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Dunsar, J. G., Cullen, merchant, Jan. 20, Feb. 10. 
Lease, Ww. Abe rdeen, eres Jan. 21, Feb. ib. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 





















5 San Saturd. | Monday. Tucsday Wednes | Thurs Priday, 
3 per Cent Consols.... ceccccseceseee-s (93pexd| 9} | 92 933 92 “a 
Ditto for Account . .. . weil \* ene 938 93 v38 ou 
3 per Cents Reduced . 94 94 95 93 
34 per Cents. oat 924 | 954 9 95 
Long Annuities neat 3 |ClCUe | i 98 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent. .... —_|i— 2054 2053 206; 
India Stock, 10$........ ° _ 25 —_— 252 254 
Exchequer bills, led. per diem ll pm 15 2 | 6 6 5 
India Konds,3 per Cent ...... .....- 2lpm.; — | — ib ul 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

























































(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). ....... Sp. Ct | — » Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct — 
Austrian 5 =< —— || Mexican $6&— 24 
Belgian... — 954 Michigan . tt — _— 
Ditto. pat = | 533 Mississippi : 6— — 
Brazilian . .......+ «+ _ -- polit eve 5— — 
Buenos Ayres . . 6 = 43 | New York ( 1858) |... Pe 87 
ED tidieacey sodnawawien — | 91) BNca0s sneccoses , 6— — 
Danish ... 3 = | Pennsylvania. s$— a 
Dutch (Ex. ‘12Guilde ers) - 58h |, Peruvian... seeeese veer 6‘— —— 
Ditto. - 923 Portuguese . 5 — Big 
French . ° - — Ditto ......+ ° st— — 
Dy Casas 6 e000 _ _ Russian . . «2. cesses t= m 
Indiana (Sterling) = —— |, Spanish .... 0.5 «+ t-— 2 
BMinOls. ..ceccccrcccce cove - = Ditto. es ast=— 3 
Kentucky . .. .. cee -— Ditto Passive) seece.ee 
Louisiana (Sterling)... .....5 — se {| Ditto (Deferred) ....... eee ” 
Maryland (Sterling - —— |) Venezuela Active . ..... erees 394 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— Banks 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 78 Australasian ..........e.0 . 17] 
Eastern Counties... ...... oon 228 British North American . 444exd 
Great North of ee" eee 238 Colonial ........02 o ° — 
Great Western. es o.ee.eee 1313 Commercial of London .. —— 
Hull and Selby..... ..05 sevens 1073 London and Westminster — 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... ..... 65 London Joint Stock . — 
London Brighton and South Coast 564 National of Ireland ... . — 
London and Black wall . 6 National Provincial .. 36 
London and Greenwich .... . - 9% Provincial of Ireland 46ex @. 
London and North-western...... 195 Union of Australia .... —_ 
London and York ........... «- 33 Union of London ... a 
Manchester and Birmingham .. —_ MIN Eo 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... lll Bolanos ...+.+ «cevees — 
Midland. oe. 126 Brazilian Imperial .. — 
Newcastle and Carlisle | _ Ditto (St. John Del Rey — 
North British ............. 34 Cobre Copper .. ...+.. —_ 
South-eastern and Dover . - 383 | MusceLLaNeovs— 
South-western ........+-s-05+ ° 64 | Australian Agricultural .. ..... —— 
York and North Midland ..... .. _—_ Camade ....0 sesccccees © see ° a 
oc KS— General Steam .......+.++ 253 
East and West India. ... .. 139 exd Peninsular and Oriental Steam T5exd. 
London ........ «+ bitpexd.) || Royal Mail Steam .... . 578 
St. Katherine 994 | South Australian ........ — 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 - 0... 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 O } Iron, British Bars. 9 c..w oe 
New Dollars -0 104) Lead, British Pig - 18 ” 0... 0 0 : 
00 





.0 5 Of | steel, English . an OOD cc 





ilverin Bars,* 





— Mark ‘Lane, “Jan. 1s. 
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8 
Oats, Feed. 32 toad 








w heat, R.New Tota? Rye ...--++. 60 to63 Maple..... si to56 
oe Barley .. 46— 50 White..... 56 — 58 Fine 34—36 
‘| Malting .. 56—62 | Boilers ... 58—62 | Poland. 40—42 
| Malt, Ord 841—85 | Beans, Ticks. 50—52 | Fine. 42—44 
76 | Fine. ... 88—90 Old. ...... 52-56 | Potato 40—42 
Super.New 72—76 | Peas, Hog.. 52—54 | Harrow ... 54—56 | Fine. 42-4 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 





Wheat ... 62s. ld. 0 see oe 448. 2d. | Wheat. .... 48.04, | Rye .. 
Barley. ... 43 9 7 Rarley. no 2 © | wee 
Oats... «.. - 25 10 re eereceee 494 Oats ...-- eee 1 6 Peas .. 






Weekly Averages for the Weck ending Jan. 9 
Wheat, 66s. 10d. —Barley, 46 s. 5d.—Oats, 27s. 10d.—Rye, 46s. oe pel 478.0d. —Peas, 51s. 7a, 












HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets .......+.++ «+: Sis. to 100s., York Reds ........... per ton. 160s. to 18"% 
Choice ditto coe © ecosee.c OF) == FD Gotoh: Mode... cccccsccccecce- @ @ GF 
Sussex Pockets... 80 — 90 Devons . 





Fine ditto....... inennan aa. a Kent and Essex Whites. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CumbERLAND. 


(Per L oad of 36 Trusses. ) 
SMITHPIELD. 





Hay, Good ... .++.+++-++ TOs. to 788 45s. to 75s.. 
Inferior -. c-ceve 55 — 6S o— 0 
New ° o— 0 o9— 0 

Clover. ss... 88 — 95 65 — %6 

Wheat Straw cece. cvccce 30 — 34 27 =— 31... 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, | 4s. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, 4/. 10s. to 44. 18s. per cwt. 
| Bacon, Irish. . enon. 00. — 630. 


PLOUR. 
persack 65s. co 68s. 
60 — 65 


Town-made 
Seconds. 
Essex and Suffi 





k on voard ship 55 — 60 
50 








— and Stockton ....... « — 55 Cheese, Che: shire. 
an. .... +. «per quarter ; — 0 De roy in 
Poll ard, fia — 0 | Hams 





k. 
Eggs, French, per is 20, 13s. 6d. to 15s. 04. 


Bread, 9d. to lid. the 4lb. ica. 


BU TCHE RS’ ME AT. 
Newoats ano LEADENHALL.* SMtraPievo.” 
d 





Heap or Carrus st 











s. &. 8. s. da. s. d. s. a. SM ivHFiecp. 
Beef... 210to3 4to4 0 3 6to4 Oto 4 6] Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 ..... 4 4—410—5 4] Beasts. 752 ..... 2.863 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 6 $2—4 8—5 4] Sheep. 2,400. 18,030 
Pork 34-4 0—4 8 4 0—4 6—410] Calves. 120 ...-. 63 
Lamb.. 0 0—0 0—0 0 0 O0—0 0—0 0} Pigs. 300 ..... 270 
- To sink the offal, per 8)bs. 
—_— a CANDLES. GROCERIES. 52. 
Rape Oil . --++.percwt.£1 15a. 6d | rea, Bohea, fine,..... pee. Os. 2d. to Os. 30+ 
Kefined ab. vesaee ond 116 6 | Congou, fine...... —3 ‘ 
ae FS Souchong, fine .... .. 3-2 
Linseea Oil-Cake ... ...per 1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty ds. 1d. per Ib. 1270. Ode 


| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. ~ to 
Good Ordinary... « . 39s. to 48s. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt......-. *° 330. 10d. 

West India Molasses.... 23s. Od. to 274. Ob 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. 6d. to &s. 6d. 
Moulds ‘6d. per doz. discount) &s. 0d. 

Coals, Hettom ..... .c00 eee 26s. 6d. 
TOO cescce coscsecersicoce Os, OS. 
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HE OP G SOIREE of the BRITISH 
FORE! STITUTE will be given on Farivar, 

oS at he eight; and there will be s ae 
=, Friday evenings throughout 
Hieetin on all the aie somber ond Visiters wiil be 


hour. 
oe een of membership or invitation at 


it 
= iret present their cards 
all the ¢ yl Bucxinonan, Resident Director. 
Street, Hanover Square 


Office of Ordnance, 4th January 1847. 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF HE 
MAJESTY'S ORDNANCE do hereby give netice that 
they are ready to disp se of, to such persons as may be willing 
to tender tor the same, a quantity of Old Iron Shot and Shells, 
in Store at the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, which have been 
divided into Lots, and ma viewed upon application to 
the Storekeeper at that place any day (Sundays excepted) 
previous to the day fixed for the delivery of the Tenders. A 
Cc 








13, George — a 

NGLISH MUSIC, EXETER HALL.—The 

of the Hullah Testimonial Fund beg leave to 

Committes © of FOUR CONCERTS, illustrative of ibe 
announce & English Vocal Music. A New Organ will be 
é Mr. Robson expressly for these Concerts. An 
oy hestra will also be provided for the Second, Third, 
efficient ore The First Concert will be held To- 
Evening. Principal vocal performers, Miss 
Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Lefer. The 
the members of Mr. Hullah's Upper 
Chorus Wi ol. Tickets—Area, 23; for the Scries &s. Western 
; Ss. 04. for the Series, 0s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 7s. ; 
May be had of Mr. Parker, Pulisher, 445, 


West eae of the principal Music-sellers 
] ON DON LIBRARY, 12, Sf. JAMEs'S 


a . tron, His Royal Highness Prince Atserr 
4 SQUARY. 9, origivating in the want so long felt of a 
me compreuensive Lending Library in the Metropolis, 
large 4! h Subscribers might resort for books of a superior 
to whic’ those supplied by the Circulating Libraries, (and first 
class ae May 1841,) now offers to its Members a collection of 
n Twenty and Thirty Thousand volumes; a new end 
betwee Catalogue of which is now in progress throuch the 
complet ‘iditions are constantly making to the collection, in- 
luding almost every new work of interest and importance, 
eae in English or Foreign Literature. 
Terms of admission—Entrance fee, Six Pounds; Annual sub 
scription, Two Pounds; or Entrance-fee and Life subscrip- 
tion, Twenty-six Pounds. 
The 








rary is open every day, except Sunday, from Eleven 
_— ” By order of the Committee, 
and Librarian 


‘clock, 
to Bis ofclees, J. G. Cocunann, See 


—_——— —aA oa “4. . ay 1 
TEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPI.—kKeyular 
Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for Passengers and 
Light Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers 
and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of every month.—For rates of pas- 
aage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, f onde 
ARCELS TO INDIA AND CHINA.— 
Parcels for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Pe- 
nang, Singapore, and Hong-kong, if sent direct to the PE- 
HINSULAR and ORIENTAL COMPANY'S Parcel Office, 
Wo. 44, St. Mary Axe, will be forwarded at moderate freight, 
including all charges (except Egyptian transit-duty) from 
London to the port of destination. The tariff, with full par- 
ticulars, may be had on application personally or by letter. 
Parcels can be sent twice a monch, and will be received at 
the office till noon on the Isth, for the Mal of 20th, and not 
later than the last day of each mont for the Mail of 3d 
44, St. Mary Axe, London. Jaurs Banvrn, Superintendent 











TEAM via the CAPE to MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG-KONG, 
calling at the CAPE. MAURITIUS, and CEYLON.—The PE 
NINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY intend to despatch their Steam Ships, PEKIN, of 1,000 
tons, 400 horse-power, 30th January; POLTINGER, of 1,400 
tons, 500 horse-power, 5th February. The accommodation for 
mgers are of a very superior description. The Cabin 
Eines together with bedding, linen, every requisite, 
are provided at the Company's expense. The rates of passage 
are, to the Cape, 60/., to the Mauritius, 75/., to Caleutta, 841., 
including a handsome table, wines, &c. and every expense. 
For Pians and further particulars apply at the Company's 
Offices, 51, 8t. Mary Axe, London. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALEs. 
Established 1772 
President—The Earl of Romney. 
P { Lord Kenyon. 

Vice Presidents. | Kicht Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bert. M.P. 
Treasurer—RBenjamin ond Cabbell, Esq. M.P., P.R.S. 
Auditere—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

Atameeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wepxrs 

Bar 6th Janvany 1847, the cases of 14 Petitioners were con- 

sidered, of which 14 were approved,! rejected, | inadmissible, 

and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

the meeting held on the 2d of Decemarn 1846, 12 
debtors, of whom 8 had wives and 22 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge conneeted with 
the Society, was 1011. 4s. 5d., and the following 

Benefactions received since the last report— 

Joshua Watson, Esq.......... «> coooesA. £3 3 O 




































M. Bridge, Esq............+ 600 

Sir Richard Plumtre Glyn, Bart .. 220 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co . 65 0 

A.B., per Messrs. Drummond . ... ...... 300 

Edgar Montague, Esq., per Messrs. Houre 110 

Andrew Macklew, Esq., per ditto..... ‘“ ! 220 
Mrs 8. Cholmeley, per dit'o...... ... ......°A 20 0] 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., | 


the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the follow 
fag Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Roares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in 
dined to support the charity, and where the society meet on 
he first Wednesday inevery month. Jo-ren Luxx, Secretary 
R STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty, his Royal High 
ness Prince Albert, and H. KR. H. the Dutchess of Kent. — 
THOMAS and HOWARD’s SUCCEDANEL M, for Stopping 
Decayed Teeth, however large the cay ity. Itis placed in the 
sooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and soon 
Decomes ashard as the enamel, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many vears, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
Srresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
this Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full directions are 
enclosed. Price 2s.6d. Prepared only by Thomas and How 
ard, Surgeon- Dentists, 64, Rerners Street, Oxford S'reet, who 
Will send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 
20, Regent Street ; Sanger, 150. Oxford Street; Starkie, 4, 
Strand ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnston, 64, Cornhill; and all 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. Messrs. Howard and 
Thomas continue to supply the loss of teeth on their new sys 
tem of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
— — whatever and is less expensive than others. 
. Howard and Thomas, Surgeon-Dent'sts. 64, Bernere 
Street. Oxfor? S*reer, Ar san - ty 4 Wea 


GEVERE COLDS and their injurious effects 
kK readily removed by HOLLOWAY'’S VILLS.—This fine 
Setine will do more real service in three days in the cure of 
om most obstinate coughs and colds, even when seriously 
ms pers d the lungs, than any other medicine in the universe ; 
where there is much accumu! tion of phlegm in the respi 
Tatory organs, by these Pills it is immediately carried off 
through the bowels : thus the patient gets instantly relieved , 
& radical cure is insured by a little continuance in the 
he mg The asthmat'c. or those suffering from tightness 
thi ches’ or difficulty of breathing, should try the virtue of 
ssurprising remedy. Sold by all Druggis's, and at Pro- 

F Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 

















wue of the several Lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper’s Office, 
Woolwich; the Principal Storekeeper's Office at the Tower ; 
and at the Secretary's office in Pall Mall, where the Tenders 
for the whole or any number of the said Lots are to be deliver- 
ed, on or before Wednesday the 27th instant 

By Order of the Roard, R. Bram, Secretary 


A USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
“Ak STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Grorot Potiann, Manager 
7 , , . r Th 
E NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Water 
loo Place, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh Estab- 
lished 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million 
Life assurance, annuities, reversions, and endowments 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprehensive system of loan in connexion with life as 
surance, on undoubted personal or other security. 
The assured participate in two-thirds of the profits 
J. Hive Wierta Actuary 


PELICAN’ LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70. Lombard Strect, and 57, Charing Cross, London. 
Established 1797. 

















BONUS 

FOUR-FIFTHS of the nett protits realized by the Company 
from insurances effected upon the participating scale of pre- 
m ums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the policies, 
every seven years. The first period to commence from the 3d 
July (440 

VERY LOW RATES offered to those who prefer insuring 
upon the non-participating scale. 

These two classes of assurance are kept distinct from cach 
other. obert Tecken, Secretary 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place. Pall Mall, London, 97, 


iv, St. Vincent Pla lasgow ; 
Established by Act of Parliament 





George Street, Edinburgh; 
4, College Green, Dublin 
in 1834. 

In |841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent per an- 
num on the sum assured to all policies of the participating 
class, from the time they were effected. Parties wishing to 
secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 154s should 
make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only one-half the 
Premium need be paid for the first five years 

Every information will be afforded on application to the 
Resident Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had 


I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 by Royal Charter of King George I., A.D. 1720.—7, 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent Street. 

LIFE ASSURANCE.—The annual abatement of premiam 
on theseries of 1831 Policies due this day, and which have paid 
five years’ premiums, is 301. Lts. 9d. per cent, in addition tothe 
permanent reduction made on the Ist January 1 equivalent 
to a bonus of upwards of three per cent per annum on policies 
but five years in existence. Assurances may be effected to par- 
take Of this annual abatement of premium, or the profits may 
be added as a bonus tothe Policy, or received in cash, or a new 
Policy will be granted without Premium 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are paid by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the premium fund: an 
advantage afforded by no other office, and which merits the 
serious attention of those about to effect Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses may be procured at the Offices of the Corpo 
ration, or will be sent post-free on a written application 

Fire Insurances effected on every description of property at 
moderate rates, and Marine Insurance at the current premiums. 

January 1, 1847. Jous Lavnence, Secretary 

r Ww Pp Lr . 

YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street, London. Es'abl shed 1806. 

Invested Capital, 1,200 ,0007. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,000!. 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,000i, 

President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey 

Directors 

Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Rev. James Sherm 
Alfred Beaumont, 
Richard Sherwood, Esq 





Annual 




















The Ear! of Macclesfield. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. 

John Deering, Ese j 
A’‘exander Henderson, M.D. 









1 The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Louwns are granted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims 











} Sum 
| Life insured. jinsured.| Sum paid. 
| £aad 
John Wharton. Esq., Skelton Castle’ 5000 7706 6 0 
| Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart...) 5000 7653 13 3 
| Sir William Wake, Bart. | s000 7500 6 8 
Earl Strathmore ..... ......+++ | oO 712815 8 
Rev.H. W.Champneys, 3000 in09 1 1 
The Marquis of Wellesley ........ 200 | M411 1 3 
Earl Catheart..... esee « | 1000 is62 411 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Hea’! Office, 50, R gent 
Street Joun A. Breacmont, Managing Director 


| EAUTIFUL WOMEN,—tThe greatest 
blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms DELCROIX and CO."S POUDRE SUBTILE re 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
tothe skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d 
each. The virtues of this invention are too well known te 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies against a 
counterfeit. Every cenuine box has affixed to it the Chancery 
protection label of Delcroix and Co , and their address, 158, 
New Bond Street 
POYAL NURSERY.—* DELCROINX’S 
MACASSAR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 
“ Lords of the Treasury,” for the use of her Majesty and the 
Royal Nursery, is protected by two elegantly executed cor 
rect likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 








| his Royal Highness Prince Albert. It produces beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendant lustre it imparts renders 
the hair truly enchanting. No nursery, where personal ad 
vantages are considered important, should be without it. To 
obtain the genuine all orders should be sent to Messrs. Dru 
crorm, 158, New Bond Street, who will forward one 7s. or 
more bottles to any part of the Kingdom, free of carriage ; as 
Hairdressers (not being appointed agents), forthe sake of gain, 





vend the most spurious trash as the genuine 





pustsane OFF ICES.—Parties desirous 


of treating for the publication of Periodicals, or for the 
entire or joint occupation of excellent Offices adapted for the 
object, including Rooms for Editors, Copyists, &c., and ware- 
rooms, are requested to apply to Mr. G. Luaroap, 1, White- 
friars Street, Fleet Street. 

ALMER and Co.'s PATENT BATSWING 

and OCTAVE CAND™Z2S, to burn in ordinary candle- 
sticks, without snuffing. These candles have two wicks, a 
give a whiter and better light than can be obtained from one 
wick. The Batswings are dry and hard in substauce, and 6 
to the pound. The Octaves are 6 to the pound. Sold by all 
Tallow-chandlers and Oilmen. Manufactor , Sutton Street, 
Clerkenwell, London ; Warehouse in Liverpool, Leeds Street, 
Vauxhall Road. 

; 7 . ° 

ALMER’S CANDLES.—tThe public should 

be on their guard against imitations of Palmer and Co.'s 
Metallic Wick Candles, which are sold by many shopkeepers 
as “ Palmer's Candles,” and at the sume price as the genuine 
ones. The word “ Palmer” may be observed on the top of 
every Metallic Wick Candle that is made by Palmer and Co. ; 
and no Candle Lamp that has not Palmer and Co.'s name in 
raised letters upon it can be depended on as manufactured by 
them. Manufactory, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, London ; 
Warehouse in Liverpool, Leeds Street, Vauxhall Road. 

YOLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 

gold dials, carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, 
Jewelled in four boles, going barrel to continue the action of 
the watch while winding, are offered, price 7 guineas. These 
elegant little watches will be found to perform very correctly ; 
and a printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
they will always receive any a' tention required —T. COX 8A- 
VORY and Co. Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors 
from Gracechurch Street,) London. N.B. Second-hand Watch- 
es purchased in exchange 
| J. AND D. NICOLL, REGISTERED 

® PALETOT MANUFACTURERS and TAILORS te 
their Roy Highnesses Prince Albert, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. beg respect- 
fully to announce that the celebrated LLAMA CLOTH is made 
by them also in warmer substances to suit the approaching 
season. The above firm with confidence anticipate that this 
introduction will receive from the public an equal approval 
with the well-known gentlemanly light over-coat, called the 
REGISTERED PALETOL, for summer wear, which is 
already honoured with the constant patronage of all that 
seek an unaffected genticmanly appearance. It is respect- 
fully suggested that moderate prices are strictly maintained 
for every article of dress, supplied at either of their London 
establishments, viz. 114, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. The 
Registered Paletots, 6th and 7th Vic. cap. 65, of both the win- 
ter and summer substances, are kept ready, in every colour, 
for immediate wear ; these can only be obtained in the Me- 
tropolis as above, at Liverpool of Messrs Dawsnany and Son, 
and of other recognized agents in the chief provincial cities 
of the United Kingdom ; also of the principal Stores in the 
United States, Br tish India, and America; but im Bombay, 
enly of Messrs: Wacnonun and Co. 




















EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—NOTICE, 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR of Fsn. 1 
will contain extensive Information of CLASSICAL 
and SCHOOL-BOOKS; comprising Lists of the most 
Modern Editions from all the principal publishing-houses, 
A copy will be forwarded, Gratis, on a written applica- 
tion to Mr. Sampson Low, at the Office. 

54, Fleet Street, Jan, 15, 1847. 

TUE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR; or General 
Record of British and Fore cn Literature. 
Established 1836. 

The Publishers’ Circular is published regularly, stamp- 
ed, on the Ist and Lith of every month, and contains the 
full title of every book published in the United Kingdom, 
and every work of interest published abroad, with the 
size, price, number of pages, plates, &c. Subscription, 
8s. perannum,. Office, 54, Fleet Street. 


Tae PUBLISHERS OF THE ART-UNION 


JOURNAL, finding that, in many of the Print- 
shops in London and the Country, the Engraving of the 
Queen, and the Almanack, have been sold detached from 
the Journal, each for a larger sum than the cost of the 
Publication, repeat their notice, that a supply will be im- 
mediately issued of the Journal tor January, containing 
these two Prints, a Line Engraving of Paul Potter study- 
ing in the Fields, and upwards of Fifty Engravings on 
Wood. Price Eighteenpence.—186, Strand. 


(PENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Orders for 





q the DAILY NEWS, Lonpon Moagnine Parea, 
price THREEPENCE, received by J. CLaytonx, News- 
agent, 320, Strand, London. The Paper supplied regu- 
larly by the Morning Mail. A Post-office Order for 19s, 
6d., made payable to Joseru CLayTon, will pay fora 
quarter's subscription. When ordered for half a year, J. 
CLAYTON prints the name and address on the cover, to 
make sure of punctual delivery. 

PENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Orders for 
the DAILY NEWS, Lonpon Morsine Paper 
price THREEPENCE, received by Howes and Co., Z 
Thavies Inn, Holborn, London, The Paper supplied re- 
gularly by the Morning Mail. A Post-office Order for 
19s. 6d., made payable to Howes and Co., will pay for a 
quarter's subscription. Wheo ordered for half a year, 
Howes and Co. print the name and address on the cover, 
to make sure of punctual delivery. 


PENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Orders for 

the DAILY NEWS, Loxpon Mornino Pare, 

price THREEPENCE, received by Mupte and Sons, 

News-azents, 15, Coventry Street, London. The Paper 

supplied regularly by the Morning Mail. A Post-office 

Order for 19s. 6d., made payable to Tnomas Mupte and 

Sons, will pay for a quarter's subscription. When ordered 

for half a year, Mupre and Sons print the name and ad- 
dress on the cover, to make sure of punctual delivery. 


PENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Orders for 

the DAILY NEWS, Lonpon MorninGc Papen, 

price THREEPENCE, received by F. West.ey. News- 

agent, 163, Strand, London. The Paper supplied regu- 

larly by the Morning Mail. A Post-office Order for 19s, 

6d., made payable to Frep. Westiey, will pay for a 

quarter's subscription. When ordered for half a year, 

F. WrsTLEY prints the name and address on the cover, 
to make sure of punctual delivery. 


()PENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Orders for 












the DAILY NEWS, Loxnpon Moxrnixne Paren, 
price THRE ‘CE, received by J. and W. CHAPLIN, 
News-agents, Fleet Lane, London. The Paper supplied 





regularly by the Morning Mail. A Post-office Order for 
19s. Gd., made payable to J and W. Cnapitin, will pay 
for a quarter’s subscription. When ordered for half a 
year, J. and W. Cuapiiy print the name and address on 
the cover, to make sure of punctual delivery. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OEMS BY JULIA 
W. Pickertna, 177, Piccad: ny. 


Just published, royal 16mo. 3s. 
RAMAS: I. SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON. 
Il. ATHELWOLD. IIIf. GUIDONE. By Wi- 
Liam Smita, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
VW. PickeRING, 177, Piccadilly. 


This day is pubiished, price 4s. a 
EFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY 
THE CAREER OF THE LATE PREMIER. 


DAY. 





NEW W WORK BY G G. W. FE _FEATHERSTONHAU GH, Esq. 
Now ready, in 2 vols 8vo., with Map and Plates, 28s. bd. 


CANOE VOYAGE up the MINNAY 


SOTOR. With an Account of some Lead and Cop- 


| per Deposits in Wisconsin, and of the Gold Region in the 


| Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Witiram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 


SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD’S NEW WORK. : 
The Fifth Edition of 
HE EMIGRANT, by Sir F. B. Heap, is 
Now Ready. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


POST-OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
This day is published, 
HE CYPHER SYSTEM DEVELOPED. 
Mail-arrival Hours adjusted to Immediate Delivery. 
Addressed by Letter to the Citizens of London, by Henry 
Grant, Esq. 
London: J. HatrcHarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, foolscap, cloth, price 4s. 
ROBABILITIES: An Aid to Faith. 
By Martin Farquuarn Topper, Esq. Author of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
London: J. Hatrcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


‘NEW JUVENILE WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE, &c. 
Now ready, foolscap, cloth, price 5s. 
HE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD EN 
LAND; or Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Miss 
Manroarer FRASER TYTLER. 
London: J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


“Now ready, New Edition, for — Royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
morocco 


HE PARLIAMEN TAR Y COMPANION 


for 1847, (fifteenth year,) by CHarLes RK. Dopp, Esq. 
Including all the Ministerial Changes, Biographical Ac- 
ounts of the Thirty-five New Members, Promotions of 
the late Brevet, Political Pledges and Votes, distinguish- 
ing the Protectionists, the followers of Sir R. Peel, and 
the Liberal Party. 
WuitTakeERr and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


AUERBACH’S VILLAGE TALES. 

Now ready, with Four [llustrations by Absolon, 6s. cloth. 

ILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK 

FOREST. By Bexruoitp AverBacH. Translated 
from the German, by Mera TAYLOR. 

“ Auerbach’s tales made a ‘ sensation’ in Germany last 
rear. You could not enter into a railway-carriage with- 
out seeing some one with the volume in his hands. It 
Was, as the saying is, on every table, in every mouth. 
And now we have it admirably translated by a German 
ady.”—Allas. 





D. Boevue, Fleet Street. 


FAMILY TOUR IN THE EAST 
n fep. 8vo. with Engravings on Steel, 7s. cloth, 
HE BOAT and the CARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syria. 
“ Trustworthy, clear, and unaffected ; strongly marked 
ay good sense, good humour, and charity. Some very 
pretty Ulustrations on steel accompany the letterpress.” 











“The characters and some of the personal incidents 
ave life and novelty. It is agreeably written, and will 
9e found instructive and entertaining for young people, 
for whom it is designed.” — Spectator. 

D. Booug, 86, Fleet Street. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS 
Now ready, with Illustrations, price 12s. 
RAVELS in PERU, in the SIERRA, and 
across the CORDILLERA, into the PRIMEVAL 
*ORESTS; with Notices of the Inhabitants, Natural 
Gistory, &c. of these unfrequented regions. By Dr. J.J 
cnTscuupi. Translated by Miss Ross. 

“ A clever book of travels over ground comparatively 
witrodden is in these days a welcome rarity, and heartily 
grateful do we feel to the man who strikes out a new 

<k, follows it observantly, and gives to the world, in 

’ easant and instructive form, the result of his observa- 

dions. Such a traveller we have had the good fortune to 

meet with, and now present to our readers.” — Blackwood. 
D. Boeus, Fleet Street. 


NEW FAIRY TALE. 
In small 8vo. with Ll'ustrations by George Cruikshank, 5s. 


| oe GOOD GENIUS that turned EVERY- 





THING into GOLD; or the Queen Bee and the 

agic Dress: a Fairy Tale for Great and Little Children. 

By the Brothers Mayuew. With Lilustrations by GeorcEe 
CRUIKSHANK. 

“This is as pretty and fanciful a fairy tale as ever Mo- 
ther Bunch invented, and what is more, it is full of ad- 
Ventures of a serio-comic character, and points not only 
ope good moral but many; though the lesson chiefly 
taught is that of contented industry. The intermixture 
of possible und fabulous incidents, aud of human and 
fairy nature, is cleverly and pleasantly managed, and 
droll and beautiful scenes are described with equal gusto. 
It is a work that bids fair to become popular.”—Specta- 
tor. 


D. — Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


NE ny —A NEW EDITION OF 
ONTIN NTAL IMPRESSIONS. 
By Joun aoe Reape, Author of “ Catiline,” 
* Italy,” &c. 
“The superiority of this work consists in the su- 
= of the author to the common roll of tourists.”— 


“It is quite possible to invest with renewed freshness 
countries run over by many writers. Mr. Reade’s 
volumes are highly original, because, led by his own 
idiosyneracies, he rather controverts than echoes the 
opinion of others.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“ This is not a book of travels in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but a series of highly-wrought pictures from 
nature and art. The best work of the kind since that of 
Eustace ; authors, artists, and classic sites, afford ample 
oeve for thought and criticism.”—Literary Gazette. 

CHABLEs OLLIEB, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand! 





~ 








\ 


Cherokee Country, &c. By G. W. FEATHERSTON- 
HAUGH, Esq., F.R.S., &e. 
the Slave States.” 
Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
with numerous Llustrations 
by W1LLiAM and Geokce MEasom, price 30s. bound, 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
HE BRITISH 
sy WittiamM Howirt, 
markable Places,” “ The Book of the Seasons,” &c. 


“ This book supplies a want in our popular literature. | 
Mr. Howitt has embodied in his work a mass of the most 


interesting information.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“The whole work is digested with ability and care. 
Nothing more could be done by an author. We he artily 
commend his diligence, and bear witness to his talent.’ 
Literary Gazette 

“A fresh and vivid love of the subject is as obvious on 
its last page as its first.”"—Araminer. 
Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
in Ordinary to her Ms ajesty.) 


(Publisher 


in 3 vols. a 8vo. price I. lls. éd. 


GENERAL PEPE. 


Now ready, 

\ EMOIRKS of 

Comprising the Principal 
Events of Modern Italy. Written by HiMsetr. 

“ Rarely have we secn a more interesting piece of bio- 
graphy than these memoirs of the veteran patriot. 
unite the excitement of romance with the dignity of his- 
tory. The adventures of the writer have all that variety 
of peril, toil, and suffering which, in Othello’s narrative, 
won the heart of Desdemona.”— Atheneum. 

“Patriotism, valour, and honesty, are impressed in 
every page of these volumes. Such a man could not fail 
to produce an interesting work.”—Daily News. 

“A naive and entertaining piece of autobiography.” 
Literary Gazette. 

Ricuargp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


MIRTH AND MARVELS! 

Now ready, in 1 vol., with Illustrations by Leech and 
George Cruikshank, and Two Portr.itsof the Author, 
price 10s. 6d. bound. 

THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 

HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

or Mirth and Marvels, and Other Poems; 

Memoir of the Rev. R. H. Barnam. 
New editions of the First 
Work may be had of all Booksellers. 
“Of the school to which he belonged Ingoldsby may 
well be called Poet Laureate. It is long since the town 
has been presented with so racy a body of anecdotes as 
are to be found in his life.”—Atheneeum. 
“These last ‘runnings’ of Mr. 
sprightly and whimsical as the first, and as full of mirth, 
wisdom, and wit.”—.caminer. 

“Mr. Barham’s correspondence 


sparkles with the 


same quaint humour which rendered his legendary effu- | 
We have seldom read | 


sions so acceptable to the world. 
anything more amusing.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, price » 15s. bound, 
aren OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
| OF SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Eliza- 

beth. Including his Secret Letters to the Queen. 
By Sir N. Harris Nicoras, G.C.M.G. 

*“ One of the most valuable of our later contributions 
to English history.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ The best memoir existing of Sir Christopher Hatton.” 
— Examiner. 

* Hatton's Letters to Elizabeth display vividly in what 
style her favourites and lovers carried on that /latonic 
correspondence so much lauded by certain historians.”— 
Sunday Times. 

“Very curious, as showing the relations in which Sir 
Christopher Hatton and Queen Bess stood to each other.” 
—Morning Post. 

“ A very interesting and remarkable book, and a most 
valuable appendage to the history of the Elizabethan 
wra.”—Dispatch. 

RiceaBD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 

NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
Just —_— in medium 8vo. price 8s. cloth, with 
tinely-engraved Frontispiece. 

HE KING’S HIGHWAY; being the 


Eleventh Volume of the Works of G. P. R. James, 





Esq. 
*,* The previous volumes (each complete in itself) may 
be had separately. Contents 
Volume I. THE GIPSY. 
Il. MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
Itt. THE HUGUENOT. 
—— IV. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
——  V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 














—— VII. MORLEY ERNSTELN. 
—— VIII. THE ROBBER. 

IX. DARNLEY, and 

X. THE BRIGAND. 





London: Smrru, E.per, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


19th Edition. Just published, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, direct 
from the Establishment, in postage-stamps for 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 
“ This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms thercin contained defy all 
doubt."—Farmer's Journal. 


The Conpiat Bac» of Syaiacom isa stimulant andrenovator | 


in all cases of constitutional or acquired debility, whereby the 


whole system is r stored to a healthy state of organization. | 


Sold in bottles, prise lls. and 33s. The Concentratep Derea- 
sive Essence for removing cutaneous eruptions, Scurvy, Scro 

fula, pimples on the face, &c. Price L1s. and 33s. per bottle. 
Perry's Purirvine Srecivic Pixs, (price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. per box,) for Inflammation, Irritation, &c. These Pills are 
free from mercury and other deleterious drugs, and may be 
taken without interference with or loss of time from business, 
and can be relied upon in every instance. Messrs. Perry and 
Co. may be consulted at their residence, 19, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, daily from 11 till 2,and 5 till 8, on Sundays 
from 10 till] 


Author of “ Excursions in | 


POETS.}| 
Author of “ Visits to Re- | 


Military and Political 


They | 


| 
3 | : on 
with a | 
Edited by his Son. | 
and Second Series of this | 


Barham’s pen are | 


HE BATTLE OF NIBLEY GREEN. 
from the MSS. of a TEMPLAR; with a PREP ace 
NOTES, and OTHER POEMS; by J.B. KINGTon, 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13,Great } Marlborough Str 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
st ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
| VEMPT. ATION AND ATON EMEND 
By Mrs. Gore, 
| Authoress of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” &e, 
Il. 


| This day, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Also, now ready, 

STRAWBERRY HILL; an Historical Novel, By the 
| Author of “Shakspeare and his Friends,” * Maids 
| Honour,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Here are no assassins, no poisoners, no Neroes, Bap, 
Richards of York | Here are the foibig 
IloRACE WALPOLE, 


| gias, Catilines, 
of an age—no very bad one.” 
Ll. 
FATHER EUSTACE; a Tale of the Jesuits, By 
| Mrs. TROLLOPE. 5 vols. 

“This work will awaken cager curiosity in Certaip 
circles. It will strike people with dismay—it will cog. 
firm the creed of some, and disturb the opinions ¢ 
others.” —Aflas. 

| Henry Cosurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough gg, 


M R. 


A Novel. 


72, toy Street, Cavendish Square, 
NEWBY'’S NEW WORKS 
This day is poe ~3 
SIXTY YEARS HEN 
By the Author of “ The W hite Slave,” 
“ Revelations of Russia,” &c. 
| “ It will excite an ardent curiosity. It is likely to 
tain great notoriety and form a staple subject of conver. 
sation for some time.”’—January Number Vew Quartery 
| Review. 2. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 
THE OUTCAST PROPHET. 
| A Novel. By W. 1B. Arnruvun Sieten, Esq. Seventy. 
seventh Regiment. 
3. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 
4. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


| ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS at HOME and ABROAD, 
By Major CALDER CAMPBELL. 


| Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
| THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN, 
By Mr. TROLLOPE. 


ENGLIsH History sy tvs EARLY WRITERS. 
| To be had of every Bookseller, 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The Times, Dec..26, says—** Mr. Maccabe’s plan is not 
only new, but it was in many respects necessary, as the 
reader will find, if he compare the garbled and inaccurate 
versions given by Llume and some other writers with the 
original statements of the same events incorporated in 
these pages. He will also be better able to understand, 
| when this universality of authorities is explained, why 
the book should be called a ‘Catholic History of Eng- 
land.’ The work is of great literary value.” 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
1. 


Goethe's Autobiography 
\RUTH AND POETRY FROM MY LIFE: 
THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF GOETHE. 


Translated by Park Gopwin, 
2 vols. 16mo. cloth. 7s. 
9 


A Pedestrian Tour in Europe. 
By a Printer-Poet. 
VIEWS A-FOOT; or Europe Seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. By J. Bayarp TaYLor. 
2 vols. l6mo. cloth. 7s. 

This work was written under extraordinary circaum- 
stances, and is a rare instance of uneducated genius and 
“ the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

3. 


Early Adventures in North America, 
THE EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA, 
From the Letters of the French Jesuits. 
By Rev. W.J. Kir, M.A. Cor, Mem. of the N.Y. 
Historical Society. 
2 vols. 16mo. cloth. 7s. 
“ Full of romantic adventure.”— New York Paper. 
The above three works form new volumes of Wiley 
and Putnam’s “ American Library.” 
4 


Weber on Musical Composition. 
THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 
By Goprrey WEBER. 
Translated from the third enlarged and improved Germaa 
edition, with Notes. By James F. WaRNER. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 28s. cloth. 
5 





Dr. Green on Bronchitis. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
AIR-PASSAGES ; 

Comprising an inquiry into the history, pathology, causes, 
| and treatment of those affections of the throat called 
Bronchitis, Chrenic Laryngitis, &c. 

By Uorace Green, A.M. M.D. 

With Six coloured Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


6. 
Audubon’s American Quadrupeds. 
THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
By J. J. Avpuson, F.R.S. & Rev. Joun Bacuman, DD. 
Vol. 1, royal 8vo. 2/7. 2s. 
Also, the Ist vol. of the Plates, in imperial folio. 297. 54. 


7. 
Bryant's Poems Mustrated. 
| THE POEMS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
| Illustrated by American Artists, with Twenty Engra- 
vings. S8vo. cloth, gilt extra. 28s. 
7. 


Prof. Stuart and Roediger’s Edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Grammar: with Chrestomathy. 
Just imported, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
| HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS, 
| As Edited by Roepicer. 
| Translated, with Additions, and also a Hebrew Chresto- 
mathy, by M. Srvagt, Prof. of Sacred Lit. in Theol. 
Seminary, Andover, U.S A 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, No. XIT. is now ready. The 
Third Volume will be ready on the 20th. 
London: WiLey and Potnam, 6, Waterloo Place. 
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January 16, 1847. ] 


BURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXI. | 


——nURG 
7 EDIN Is this day published. 


CONTENTS. 


1. David Hume. 

2. The Streets of Paris. > 

* Local Taxes of the United Kingdom. 

. Bancroft’s History of the United States 

5. The Chev. Bunsen on the Basilicas of Kome 

6. Thornton on Over-Populatim. 

7. Genius and Writings of Pas« al. 

On Centralization an . 

a LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack. | 
Pi uy, in | vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


she s du “ ° 
Putte STATESMEN of AMERICA in 1846; 


, sketch © » President and People of the 
wi th a Sketeh of the Presi ple « re 
Tnited ran and Notes on the Mexican War. By 
Myrron MAURY. : 
ent LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
- Ajay y 2ist, Vol. ILL. Svo. Iss cloth 
On Thursday, January ty SEE. SvO ’ 
ANKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
yf * Kanke’s History of the Popes 
were Vols. 1. and IL. lately published, price 30s. 
London: LONGMAN, Browns, Green, and LONGMANS 
— Will be published in a few days, 
UR PRESENT GAOL SYSTEM DEEPLY 
DEPRAVING TO THE PRISONER, and a Posi- 
tive Evil to the Community. Some Remedies Proposed. 
By JorerH ADSHEAD. 
Author of “ Prisons and Prisoners,” &c. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LonGMANS 





On Monday next will be published, in two thick and 
handsome 8vo. volumes, price 42s. the 3d Edition, cor- 
rected throughout, enlarged, and greatly improved, of a 

ESCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting 
its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, and 

Civil and Religious Institutions, By J. R.M‘CuLLocu, Esq. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 





NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAI 
DICTIONARY, 

On Thursday next, Part LI. 8vo. 4s. 6:7. sewed, of a 
ICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDI- 
CINE. By James CopLanp, M.D. F.RLS. &¢ 
Vols. 1 and 2. 8vo. 3/. cloth ; and Parts i0 and 11, 4s. 

each. To be completed in One more Volum 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 
Published this day, Svo. coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
RACTICAL 
the DISEASES of the STOMACH and ALIMEN- 
TARY CANAL. By James Auperson, M.D. F.KS 
Fellow of the Royal College of Ihysicians; late Senior 
Physician to the Hull General Intirmary, and formerly 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
London: LoneMan, Brown, GRreen, and LONGMANs. 


vu 








“Dulce periculum est.””-— Hor. 
Just published, in fep. Svo. price 8s. cloth, 
HE ODES of HORACE. Literally trans- 
lated into English Verse. By Henry Grorce 
Ropinson. Vol. 1. containing the First and Second 
Books. § Odes, Book I. price 5s. 
t Odes, Book LL. price 3s. 6d 
“Mr. Robinson is at once spirited and very literal 
His translation pleases us very much.”—Fraser’s Mag. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


Separately, 


On Thursday next will be published, in fep. 8vo. 
REVOR; or the New St. Francis : 
for the Times. 
Also, just published, in fep. 8vo. price Gs. 
STEEPLETON ; or High Church and Low Church : 
being the present Tendencies of Parties in the Church 
exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. 
GYMAN. 
Also, in fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6s. just ready, 
FROM OXFORD TO ROME, 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
NEW WORK ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
In the course of January will be published, in 8vo. Vol. 
I. Part I. to be continued Quarterly, 
SYNOPSIS of CRITICISMS upon those 
PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT in which 
MODERN COMMENTATORS have differed from the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION: together with an Explana- 
tion of various Difficulties in the Hebrew and English 
Texts. By the Rev. Ricnanp A. F. Barrett, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
_London : LONGMAN, KROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S HUNTERIAN LECTURES 


Published this day, 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, Ids. | 


cloth, 
ECTURES ON COMPARATIVE}! 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. By RicHARD OWEN, F.R.S 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Vol. Il. being the 
First Volume of the Lectures on the Vertebrate Animals, 
and comprising Fishes. 

> Vol. I. comprising Lectures on the Invertebrate 
Animals, 8vo. with numerous Wood-c uts, l4s. cloth 
_London : Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


HOM’S IRISH ALMANACK & OFFICIAL | 


DIRECTORY FOR THE YEAR 1847, greatly en- 
ged 


THOM’S ALMANACK AND OFFICIAL DIREC- 
TORY, large 8vo. 6s. 

POST-OF FICE DUBLIN CITY 
DIRECTORY, with a Map of Dublin. 5s. 

ALMANACK AND DUBLIN DIRECTORY, bound 
together. 10s. 6d. 

_London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANs. 
\ HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“ Jucunde vivere.”—Cic. 

It is contended that nine-tenths of our illnesses are at- 
tributable to our misdeeds—such as free living, drinking, 
Smoking, late hours, and other personal irregularities : 


it surely is a consideration to know what is wrong and | 


learn what is right, when by the adoption of the one or 
the other we entail upon ourselves a load of suffering and 
Premature death, or secure health, happy feelings, and 
x life— such advice the reader is assured is to be | 
found in Dr. Culve rwell’s little memoir entitled as above. 
To be had of SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row; and all 
Sellers ; or direct from the Author, 10, Argyll Place, | 
Regent street. Price ls. ; or by post, (in stamps,) ls. Gd. ! 


REFOR- | 


MATION. 1 ranslated by Sanam Austin, Trans- | 


OBSERVATIONS on some of | 


' A Picture of German Home Lite 


a Tale | 


; : a 
By a CLER | more pec uliarly to three classes: 1. 


AND COUNTY | 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ONE THIRD ON THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

In order to give ampler space for ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, including the Debates in Parlia- 
ment—the Miscellaneous Occurrences—Law and Police Reports—Public Meetings—Foreign Intelligence— 
Literature—Correspondence—as well as for Original and various New Serial Articles, the Proprietor has de- 
termined to Enlarge the Paper to the Utmost Limit Allowed by the Stamp Law, and to 


ADD ONE THIRD, 


OR TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS; 


Making in the whole Tuirty-rwo Paces, or Nuvery-Six CoLuMnys. 


al 








nent Literary Colleagues. 


s render'ny it equal to the Fullest and Largest Newspaper in the extent and variety of its News of the 
und still retaining the large space heretofore devoted to Original Articles by the Editor and his Emi- 
Prick (as heretofore) SIXPENCE. 


Order of all Newsmen, in Town or Country; from whom Detailed Prospectuses can be had. 





PRICE 


THE 


THREEPENCE. 


DAILY NEWS, 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAILS. 


Ir is remarkable that more than a century since there | 


# papers published in London, daily or three 
while now there are only fifleen! In the 
City of New York more daily papers are published than 
in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together, 
What is the cause ?— Price! 


were eightlee 


rhat the public know the advantage of having a Daily 
Paper is manifest, from the thousands who pay three- 
pence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, 
are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the 
capital required to be invested. Next, the various talent, 
knowledge, and experience, which must combine to pro- 
duce the result. The number of the requirements have, 
in truth, occasloned something very like a monopoly 
and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, 
whilst capital and competition had been doing good ser- 
vice in all other things, nothing had been attempted for 
the political and social wants of three great nations; and 
a daily London Newspaper remained, until the establish- 
ment of Tue DatLy News, a costly luxury, in which only 


the wealthy could indulge. 


The Daily News looks for support, not 


to a comparatively few readers at a high 
| price, but to many at a low price. 


rHE DAILY NEWS is the same size as all other 
journals were within seven years ; it is larger than 
many of the high-priced datly journals are now; and in 
every particular of interest, it contains as much informa- 
tion as the most successful among its contemporaries 
THe DatLy News ts expansive; and double sheets are 
given whenever News, important Debates, or Advertise- 
ments require it. 

Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the Paper, by 
post, at Threepence, Where payment is made 
im advance; when credit is given, it isa matter of 
private arrangement, with which the Proprietors have 
nothing todo. As, however, in an undertaking so bold 
it is advisable to guard against possible inconvenience, 
the Proprietors will undertake to get all persons supplied 
who shall forward a Post-oftice order, r-ade payable te 
Josera Smira, DaiLy News Orrice, Whitefriars, Lon- 
don, at the rate of 19s. 6d. for every three months. 


An Evening Edition, under the Title of 
THE EXPRESS, 


is published every day at Four o'clock, containing full 
reports of the Markets of the day. 


DaiLy News Orrice, Whitefriars, Fleet St., London. 





AND USEFUL GIFT-BOOK, 

With a Valuable Col- 
lection of Entirely Original Knitting Patterns. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H, R. H, the Dutchess of 
Gloucester. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. full gilt cloth, Mustrated with 

Engravings, price 10s. 6d. ee, 
MUE GERMAN CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Edited by Mrs. ALrrED Montoomery. Being a 
Picture of Home Life in Germany. With Instructions 
for and Illustrations of One Hundred beautiful and origi- 
nal Patterns tor Knitting. Translated from the German 
of Madame A. Fiomr. 
London : GronGr C. Caines, 5, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square. 
MHE CURTAIN; OR ENGLISH 
ENTR'ACTE.—On Monday Jan. 18, (and with the 
Morning Papers daily,) will be published No. 1. of rue 
CURTAIN, or English Entr’Acte, price One Penny. 
In announcing the early appearance of this long-desired 
addition to our daily literature, it seems only necessary 


ELEGANT 


| to remark, that with all the attractions usually offered 


to the reading public, THE CURTALN addresses its If 


Drama, in all its varied forms of Tragedy, Come dy, Opera, 
Farce, Vaudeville, and Ballet, it will present a complete 
herald and record of ever of interest in the 
vast theatrical world—2. To the Literary, to all who 
love to trace the workings of fancy, or relish wit and 
humour, abundant food will be offered and supplied from 
the pens of the most celebrated and popular writers of 
our time—3. To advertisers it will prove of the highest 
importance, as a vehicle for the widest possible dissem:- 
nation of their announcements, afford the most unwonte d 
facilities, inasmuch as, independent of its general cir- 
culation, THE CURTAIN aill, by exc lusive and express 
appointment of the several managements, be sold night- 
ly, asin Paris, in every theatre in the metropolis ; and on 
the first day of publication, no less a number than Ten 
Thousand will be gratuitously distributed in the various 


| theatres. 


W. Bantu, 4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden. 


MlHE NEW ORBIS PICTUS. 
t With 12,000 Engravings on Wood, 72 Steel En- 
gravings, 40 Illuminated Engravings, and 13 Coloured 
Maps.- 

One of the most popular books of Education that Eu- 
rope has produced, was written two centuries ago by 
Comenius, under the title of Orbis Pictus—the Pictorial 
World. It contains several hundred rude Wood-cuts, 
with appropriate descriptions. 

What this book has imperfectly accomplished has been 
fully carried out in the plan of a Series of Pictorial Works 
issued by Mr. Knicut, who has in this Series accumu- 
lated the largest body of eye-knowledge that has ever 
been brought together, consisting on the whole of 12,000 
Engravings. 


But the Engravingsdo not constitute the chief merit of | 


these works. Every Engraving is given in connexion 
with an original text, forming of itself an instructive and 
amusing introduction to the subject upon which it treats 

The works are each perfect in themselves ; but for pnr- 
poses of education, and for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of all classes, they are invaluable as a complete 
Series. They comprise the following books 

1. PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Price 1/. 14s. 6d. 


2 vols. complete. 
1 vol. complete, 


2. PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 
i. 4s. 
3. OLD ENGLAND. 2 vols. complete, 2/. 5s. 
4. PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS 
Tue Userun Ants. 1 vol. complete, IJ. 2s. 6d. 
Tue Fine Arts. 1 vol. to be completed in March. 
Uniform with the above, being a continuation of 
“ Old England.” 
5. OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES. 1 vol, IJ. 2s. 6d- 
C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 





To the Lover of the 


OLLENDORFF'S FIRST 


New Work by the Author of “ The Novitiate.” 
Shortly will be published, in | vol. post 8vo. 
i = JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. 
By A. Ste wwmerz, Author of “ The Novitiate.” 
London : Surra, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


\ HITTAKER’S GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
















HINCKS’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- «. d 

CON ; enlarged. Royal 12mo. ............ -- 10 6 
BUTTMAN’S LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, 

Soamtatas. Gee. SHES ccccecccscececcesecce 13 6 
SEALE’S GREEK METRES. 10th Edition, 8vo. 3 6 
BEKKER’s THUCYDIDE Svo. boards ...... “4 0 
ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 3 vols. 8vo. ...... 30 («0 
MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES. 2 vols. 8vo. boards 28 0 
GAISFORD'S HERODOTUS. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 

OPO. BORNE <ccccescassecessccaccasenvscacess 21 0 
SCHWEIGLILEUSER'’s LEXICON TO HERODO- 

gE ~ eeertentine tara “4 @ 
GRIFFITHS’ A 

TUS. Svo.... 5 0 
GRIFFITHS’ SEI 

English Notes. Svo, .......... coccceee eee 5 @ 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS—Hurcuinson. &vo. 0 
DITTO, with Latin Translation pesoesoneses 9 0 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA—GrREENWooD. 

UD, 200060 66600060000005000506000068068060% 9 0 
DITTO, with Latin Translation «............«s«. 10 0 
WALKER'’s CLAVIO HOMERICA, 5th Edition. 

}2mo. ..+.++- —_ 9 0 
VALPY'S ¢ 

}2mo. bound ee 5 0 
VALPY'S GREEK ° 

Notes. 3 vols. &vo. 40 0 
PIN NOCK’S CATECHISM OF GREEK GRAM- 

MAR. I8mo. 2 Parts, each ........6.eeeecess 09 


*,*A detailed and enlarged List of Warrracer and 
Co.’s Greek Books can be had gratis of any Bookseller. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


WHITTAKER’ LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 








ANTHON’'S VIRGIL. Edited by the Rev. «¢. d. 
F. METCALFE, M.A... ++ 6000s eeees peaeeeenceas 76 
NIBLOCK’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. J2mo. «...+.+e0s00es 90 
THE LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Sold separately, bound . . . 5 6 
WHITTAKER’S LATIN 
Edition, 12m, ««.++++++0++ 30 
A KEY TO DITTO .....655- eecccese seeesess 2 @ 
WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POETICUM 
360 
. 20 
VALPY'S SALLUST. The entire works. 12mo. 2 6 
DITTO, with Hickie’s English Notes, bound..... 46 
VALPY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS. 1I2mo. ....+. 26 
DITTO, with English Notes, bound ...+....+.+-- 366 
VALPY’S GRADUS. With Translations of the 
Words, &c. Svo...... cui Sacitantens ea 2a 
PYPER'S GRADUS. Latin, with the Verses and 
Phrases. 12mo. bound ° seerecees 7 0 
CICERO’S DE OF FICIIS—CATO MAJOR, &e 
English Notes, 12m0.....++.+ececeeeeeeeeeees 46 
STEPS TO SENSE VERSES. i2mo,.....+--- 1 6 
yf * tere snpasaqece SFR ARR Dean te ven 
GRETTON’S LATIN ELEGIACS and HEX- 
AMETERS. T2m0. .. «eee cccccccencceeewweee 368 
VALPY’S GROTIUS. With English Notes. 12mo. 6 0 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


and EXERCISES. By Wut1am Heway Prin- 


nock, Esq. 12mo. cloth...... ocnevecsove ss 8 @ 
DRAKENBORCH'S LIVY. (Various Readings.) 

3 vols. bds, Svo. «.+++- TTITTTTT TTT TTT 6 
STOCKER’S LIVY. 4 vols. 8vo. each «.......-. 12 0 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISM OF LATIN GRAM- 

MAR. 8mo. sewed. .....ccce ceneeeeenee — = 


*,* A detailed and enlarged List of Warrraker and 
Co.’s Latin Books can be had gratis of any Bookseller. 
WaiTraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Published by JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


First Phonic Reading Book. 8d. 

Second Phonic Reading Book. 1s. 
Mulhauser’s Manual of Writing. 2s. 6d. 
Writing Models; Elementary Set. 2s. 6d. 
Second, Third, and Fourth 








Bets. 1s. cach. 
Pestalozzian Exercises in Arithmetic. 
le. 6d. 
Tables of Squares, and Fractions, mounted, 
file. 


Tables of Unity, and Fractions. 9d. 
Williams’s Manual of Model Drawing and 
Perspective. 8vo. with Engravings. 15s. 


Instructions in Drawing from Models. 
Abridged from the Manual. With Wood-cuts. 3¢. 


Hullah’s Grammar of Vocal Music. 7s. 

Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Singing. 
By Joun Hvettan. 5s.; or Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each 

The Exercises and Figures. Three Books, 
6d. each. 


*g* The above are published under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





Russell’s English Grammar. 1s. 6d. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 6d. 
The Instructor. Seven Volumes, 2s. each. 


Vol. 1. Tales, Conversa-| Vol. 4. The Calendar, 
tions, and Lessons Months, and Sea- 
from History. sons. 

2. Houses, Furniture, 5. Descriptive Geo- 
Food, and Cloth- graphy, 


6. Ancient History. 


ing. 
3. The Universe. 7. Modern History. 





First Ideas of Number. 1s. 
# Admirable for its simplicity and lively variety of 


m 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 15s. 6d. 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 
Crank’s Theory and Practice of Arithmetic. 


Scales of Notation; Logarithms ; Mensuration ; For- 
mala for calculating Horse-power, &c. Bound, 4s. 


First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 
First Book in Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Edwards’s Figures of Euclid. 3s. 
Companion to Euclid. With Figures. 4s, 
Hall’s Elements of Algebra. 6s. 6d. 
Potts’s Euclid. With Notes, Questions, 
and Geometrical Exercises. School Edition. Demy 
12mo. 4s. 6d. College Edition. Octavo. 10s. 
“ The plan of this work is excellent.”— Spectator. 


“ We must be content with giving a short but em- 
phatic approval of the book ae « beginner's text 
book.” —Athen@um. 





Hall’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
128. 


5 





Ludlow’s Class Reading Book. 3s. bound. 

Church Scholar's Reading Book. Three 
Volumes. 3s. each. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 1s. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1s. 6d. 

“ A complete little treatise, in familiar terms, and 
an elementary style, on logic.”—/‘Varren’s Introduc- 
tion to Law Studies. 

Abbott’s Reader. 3s. 





First Ideas of Geography. Is. 

Outlines of Geography. With Maps. 10d. 
Hildyard’s Ancient Geography. 2s. 6d. 
Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. 
Bible Maps for Schools. 3s. 


Bible Maps; an Historical and Descriptive 
Atlas of Scripture Geography. Coloured. 7s. 6d. 





Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences. 6d. 

Arbuthnot’s Guide to Holy Scriptures. 
3s. Gd. 

Manual of the Study of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. 4s. bound ; in wrapper, 3s. 
Zornlin’s Bible Narrative. With Maps. 7s. 
Readings in Natural Theology. 4s. 
Paley’s Evidences Epitomized ; with Ex- 
amination Questions. By J. W. Smita, B.C.L. 3s. 


Examination Questions and Answers upon 
Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 1s. 6d. 








Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 3s. 6d. 
Parley’s Universal History. 7s. 6d. 
School History of England. Abridged 


from Gleig’s ** Family History of England.” 
“The best of the numerous class, especially written 
for instruction.” — Quarterly Review. 


Turner’s Analysis of English and French 
History. 2s. 
Lord and the Vassal; a Sketch of the 


Feudal System. 2s. 


Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews. 
4a 6d 


Burton’s History of the Christian Church. 
6s. 6d 


Taylor’s History of Christianity. 6s. 6d. 
Taylor’s History of Mohammedanism. 
6s. 6d. 


Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 
10s. 6d. 


Taylor’s Manual of Modern History. 
10s. 6d. 


Keating’s Historical Centuries. Coloured, 
13s. 6d.; Plain, 6s. 6d. 
“ A very admirable and useful compilation.”-—7Zimes. 





Edwards’s Introduction to English Com- 
position. 2s. 6d. 


Readings in Prose Literature. 4s. 6d. 


Readings in Poetry. 4s. 6d. 
Readings in Biography. 4s. 6d. 


Hall’s Outlines of Astronomy. 10d. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 100 
Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


Readings in Science. With Wood-cuts. 5s. 

Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy. 5s. 6d. 

Moseley’s Mechanics Applied to the Arts. 
6s. 64. 


Wayland’s Political Economy. 2s. 





French. 


Le Tellier’s French Grammar. 
by J. F. Watrez, King’s College. 4s. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


on Phraseology. 


Adapted 


Ventouillac’s Rudiments. 
Wattez’s Colloquial Exercises. 


Brasseur’s Exercises 
3s. 6d. 


Ventouillac’s Livre de Classe. 5s. 


Ventouillac’s French Poetry. With Notes. 
2s. 


French Classics ; abridged in an entirely 
new form, and graciously permitted by her Majesty 
to be used as Educational Works for the instruction 
of the Royal Children of England. By Manin DE 
La VOYE.- 

T&émaque. 3s. 6d. 
Voyages de Cyrus, 25 
Bélisaire. 1s. 6d. 


Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
Charles XII. 2s. 
Gil Blas. 4a. 





Bernay’s German Books. 


Grammar. 5s. Poetry for Beginners. 4s. 
Exercises, 5s. 6d. Historical Anthology. 7s. 
Examples. 3s. | Poetical Anthology. 7s. 


Reader. 5s. 





Classical Texts, Carefu.'ly Revised, from the 
best Editions. 


“ A Series of very elegantly-printed brochures of 
* Classical Texts,’ adapted either for the desk or the 
pocket.” —Spectator. 

Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda. 1s. 

Cicero de Senectute. Is. | Taciti Agricola. 1s. 
Cicero de Amicitia. Is. | Virgilii Georgica. 1s. 6d. 
Cicero pro Plancio. Is. | Ovidii Fasti. 2s. 
Taciti Germania. is. | Platonis Phado. 2s. 


th, 


| Latin 


Major’s Exercises for Junior Classy ” 
2s 


Edwards's Exercises for Middle Forms. 4g 


Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Lyrics, 9 — 


| Edwards’s Exercises 
Heroics. 3s. 


| Crocker’s Subjunctive Mode. 4s. f 


Davis's Progressive Exercises for Advancel 7 


Students in Latin Composition. 3s.6d. 
| Models of Ciceronian Latin—Classical Translatioy 
for Retranslation—Extracts from the “ Spectator? 
&e. 
Carr’s Latin Selections. 





3s. 6d. 
| 


Anthon’s Catiline, and Jugurtha, of Sallus, 
Edited by Rev. J. Epwarps. 2s. 6d. each. 


Anthon’s neid. With English Notes, 


Edited by Dr. Mason. Strongly bound. 7s. 6d. % 


| Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Notes | 
4s. cr 


With Notes. 2s. 6d | 


Hildyard’s Aulularia and Menechmei of 
Plautus. 7s. 6d. each. 


Orations of Cicero. 





Greek. 
Jacobs’ First Greek Reader. With Eng. 


lish Notes. By Rev. J. Epwarps. 5s. 6d. 
A School Greek Testament. 3s. 6d. 


Major’s Excerpta ex Herodoto. 
Notes. 4s. 6d. 


Major’s Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyro- 


With 


pedia. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. With Hickie'’s 
Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Anthon’s Iliad. I. toTlI. With English 
Notes. Edited by Dr. Mason. Strongly bound. 6 


Cambridge Greek and English Testament. 
8s. 6d. 


Greek Text of the Acts. With English 


Notes. By H. Rosinsoy, D.D. 8s. 


Penrose’s Select Private Orations of De 
mosthenes. With English Notes. 5s, 
Cookesley’s Frogs of Aristophanes. With 

English Notes. 7s. 
Fables of Babrius. With the Fragments 
of the Lost Fables. Edited by G.C. Lewis, M.A. 5s. 64 


Pindar. With Notes, by Donatpson. 16s, 





Speeches of Demosthenes, against Aphobus 
and Onetor. Translated by C. R. Kennepy, M.A. % 


Schleiermacher’s Introductions to Plata. 
Translated by the Rev. W. Dospson, M.A. 12s. 6d. 


Beckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 


Translated by G. C. Lewis, A.M. Octavo. 18s. 
Donaidson’s New Cratylus. Octavo. 17s. 
Stemmata Atheniensia. 5s. 


Dah]lmann’s Life of Herodotus. Translated 
with Notes, by G. V. Cox, M.A. 52. 

“A book to be recommended to the scholar, not 
only for the views and learning it contains, but as aa 
example of scholarly deduction, from, at first sight 
slender premises.”— Spectator. 


Blakesley’s Life of Aristotle. 8s. 6d. 


Becker’s Gallus; or Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. Translated by Rev. F. MeTcAaLrg 
M.A. 12s. 

“ That very valuable manual of lore, and at the 
same time most ente taining tale, the Gallus of Pro- 
fessor Becker.” —Quarterly Review. 


Becker’s Charicles ; or Illustrations of the 
Private Life ofthe Greeks. 12s. 

“The amount of antiquarian and archeological 
information which this volume contains, is scarcely 
paralicled within the same space, even in Germany, 
where learned works of the class abound,”--Athen@um. 


Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth has performed his task in a right 

spirit, and his volume must, for the future, be an ia- 

dispensable companion to the Anabasis.”— Atheneum. 





Leo’s Hebrew Grammar. Octavo. 12s. 6d. 
Stewart’s Arabic Grammar. 16s. 





Phillips’s Elements of Syriac Grammar. 105 
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